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io PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, April 9th, 
at Three o’clock. The programme will include Symphony No. 2, in O, 
Op. 61 (Schumann); Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn) ; Hungarian — Dances 
for yiolin and orchestra (Nachéz)—first time in England; Concert Overture, 

- “Biro and Leander” (W. Macfarren)—first time at these concerts. Vocalist— 
‘Mdme Lavrovska (from the Imperial Opera, St Petersburgh). Violinist—M. 
Tivadar Nachéz (his ee at the Orystal Palace). Conductor—Mr 
Aveust Manns. Num Seats, 2s. 6d. and 1s,6d. ; Unnumbered Seats, 1s. ; 
Admission to Concert-room, 6d. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzzvus Benepicr, 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuusperTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
The SECOND CONOERT (R. Schumann’s Compositions forming the first part 
of the programme), will take place on April 21, due notice of which will 
be forwarded to Members and Subscribers. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of 
ung Society may have Prospectuses on application to H. G. Hopper, 
ffon. .» 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Principal—Mr LanspowneE Corre... New Branches—313, OxFoRD STREET, 
and MypDELTON Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund having been 
set apart for this purpose). ra Rehearsals weekly, under the direction of 
Maxime de Nevers, Oandidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


WANTED, a few BOYS, of respectable parentage, for 
Obureh Choir near Temple Bar. Must have good voices, and some 
knowledge of music, and undertake regular attendance at two Sunday services ; 
Thursday evening ditte with choir practice; and one additional week-evening 
practice if required. In return, a thorough plain education will be given a free, at 
rwamg | school in parish. Write to “ Or@anist,” City Olub, Ludgate 


Circus, 
TRAVENTI ENDOWMENT FUND. 


GUBSCRIBERS to the Fund for placing Francesco TRAVENTI 

(the nephew of the late Signor TRAVENTT) at School, and affording him the 
means of preparing himself for a career in life, are respectfully informed that 
the amount received up to this date, viz., £230 5s., has been placed to an 
account, entitled the “‘ Traventi Endowment Fund,” at the Union Bank, Argyll 
Soert, in a“ ap of Gace Puzzi and maser: Al og and - Ree be 
rawn upon by cheques signed by the joint depositors in favour o ncesco 
Traventi, ° d : = H. WYLDE, Treasurer. 


_ April 7th, 1881. 

















NOTICE. 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will ReruRN to London early in May, and requests all letters to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 
“SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 
5 GOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarnroy-Dotsy. Words by 





EDWARD OxENForD. Sung by MADAME ENRIQUEZ, with immense 
success and always encored.—KEPPEL 4 Oo., 221, Regent Street, London. 
“SOME NIGHT” and “TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 

R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 


“SOME NIGHT,” and Hore Tempie’s “TIS ALL THAT I OAN 
SAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 


[®TRoDUCTORY and CONCLUDING VOLUNTARIES, 


arranged for either Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte. Edited by 
F. ARCHER. 


Introductory Voluntary. 
Tiida fon 








Concluding Volun x «.. Witska 
Do. ° _ J. Battishill 


. F. H. Bartholemon 
Peel ea F, Archer 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London; OuninaHaM Boosgy & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers, 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 


J. L. HATTON, 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


A New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 
Music by W. H. HOLMES. 
Free by post, 2s. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 

‘‘ The composer has been fortunate in the words, which are pretty and lyrical. 
He has fitted the verse with musical phrases at once tuneful and striking.”— 
The Orchestra. 

“The graceful melodiousness of this song, apart from its other merits, will 
surely render it generally popular. Mrs Baines’ verses demand expression and 
varied colouring, and the veteran composer who has essayed the task of 
illustrating her poetry has proved equal to the occasion.”— The Queen New: ° 

aa and refined enough to please the most cultivated taste.”— 
Graphic. 

“The lyrics of Mrs Baines have been largely used by composers, and their 
merits are well known. The melody is fresh and spontaneous. The result is a 
me rey of the voice, the finger, and the mind.”— The Pictorial World. 


he composer is a true musician, and has rightly interpreted the real poetry 
of this song.”—The Brighton Gazette. 
“This song might be made most effective in good hands. These ‘Memories 
are likely to be sunny ones.”— The Court Circular. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOH N BRINSMEAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c, 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 

Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 











AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, N N IA 
Pramia, Auta, tal, DON TENENTE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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RIST and FINGER GYMNASTICS, for Students of 

the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LerrLer ArNIM. Testimonials of 

approval from Messieurs Hallé, Brinley Richards, Papini, O'Leary, and others. 

Price 3s., cloth gilt; 2s., stiff paper; at Ozerny’s, Oxford Street ; Cramer's, 
Regent Street; or of the Author, 11, York Place, W. 





Just Published, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth (postage 5d.). 


RACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. By W. E. Dickson, 
M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. With numerous Illustrations. 
London: Crospy, Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just Published. 


| Fe POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par IaNace GrBsong. Price 4s. London: DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


1 Ratha SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesstr Royp iso os oo 48. 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by Mr Joun Cross se... oe ese BS 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss JesstE RoyD <- one 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 

“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 

and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 2 

‘* Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo. have published, among many other things, a 

two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 

so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 











Just Published. 
“IS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by HopE TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan, 


s a THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” New Song, 
q by J. BLUMENTHAL, sung by Mr HeErBert REEVES, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davisow & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
i ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 


Century), Music by MicHaEL Brreson, is published, price 4s,, by DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 
od T ER VOICE.” Ienace Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 
- by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), —: by Mdme EngiQvez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 
Sone, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON. 
Musie by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








New Edition, 


LA FIORAINA. 


CHANSON TOSCANE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
J. BLUMENTHAL, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. _ i 
THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 
THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 





By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duycay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s D 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this yonnee phonies ont 


composer than this third reverie now under notice. The dainty little piece in 
G is sucha one as may well be dwe!t upon for its grace and freshness, and for 
pt par ener of ng which it manifests throughout. The reverie is ag 
well adap or teaching purposes as it is for performance‘in the drawing- +4 
—The News uf the World. . ‘ oe 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, OraMPon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. : , 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine = ae! eg Paris: Passage du Grand 
erf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RurFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Rolalets, mapufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 








Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt ~ 
2. ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo.—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


= se na Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly te rom music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.”— Fan, 


By 








NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Asa piece of dance music, may.safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
Lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly er, ts We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suftice.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES Gop¥FREY, Esq).. Com- 
gorse for the Pianoforte by Litt1e ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 

AVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 

‘*Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Idylle for Pianoforte, ‘Amour Inquiet,’ has, we 
observe, been performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, in recognition, 
no doubt, of its undeniable cleverness and effect, As the melody is given wholly 
to the left hand, the piece affords that often neglected member a capital exercise 
in phrasing.”—From the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24th, 1880, . 
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MUSIC IN NEW YORK, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

Our musical societies are now all excitement concerning the 
festival which will begin on May 3, at the 7th Regiment armoury, 
under the direction of Dr Leopold Damrosch, Theodore Thomas’s 
only rival. The armoury is a hall 284 feet long, 189 feet wide, 
unobstructed by pillars, and with an arched roof 75 feet above 
the floor. Seats will be provided on the platform for a chorus 
of 1,200, and in the arena for an audience of 9,000. The acoustic 
qualities of the hall seem to be excellent so far as they have been 
tested. The orchestra will number 255 instruments, divided as 
follows: 80 violins, 40 violas, 30 ’cellos, 20 double bass violas, 
6 fiutes, 4 oboes, 2 English horns, 4 clarionets, 8 bassoons, 12 
horns, 16 trumpets, 16 trombones, 4 tubas, 10 drums, 3 harps. 
The-grand chorus will include 1,200 singers, the young women’s, 
1,000, and the boy’s, 250. The soio parts are assigned to Mdmes 
Gerster and Imogene Brown, Misses A. L. Cary and Emily 
Winaut, Messieurs Campanini, Georg Henschell, &c. There will 
be four evening and three afternoon concerts. The first concert 
is announced: for May 3, the last for May 7. The programmes 
include Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum,” Rubinstein’s Tower of 
Babel, Berlioz’s “ Requiem,” The Messiah, Beethoven’s “Choral 
Symphony,” selections from the Meistersinger, Walkiire, Rienzi, 
with novelties in the shape of a hymn of the 15th century, 
“ Alla Trinita,” for women and boys, and parts of Handel’s Julius 
Cesar, We are also promised the C minor Symphony, the 
“Rakoczy” March, the Preludes of Liszt, &c. The first rehearsals 
were by local societies, two months ago, and rehearsals of the 
whole body began last week. The prices of admission are 
extremely low—ten dollars admission and a reserved seat for 
each concert. The affair promises to be successful in every 
respect, and will probably be the first of a long series of annual 
festivals, 

We have had opera from Mr Mapleson’s company this month, 
and from the English opera company of Messrs Strakosch and 
Hess, the star of which is Mdme Marie Roze-Mapleson. ‘The first 
of these companies has not been doing very well on account of 
the illness of Campanini, which necessitated the withdrawal of 
Aida, Mefistofele, and Carmen from the repertory. The public 
would not go to hear Lucia, Linda, and La Sonnambula, even with 
Gerster and Ravelli. Campanini sang for the first time this 
month, yesterday, in Carmen, attracting a crowd. The Strakosch 
company has gone to pieces, after a two weeks’ season here, in 
which Marie Roze sang in Aida, Mefistofele, Carmen, and other 
works without attracting a paying audience. Marie Roze has 
consequently deserted to the Mapleson company, and will sing in 
the Magic Flute to-morrow night, at the Academy. Several 
other members of the Strakosch company have determined to try 
Olivette, with Selina Dolaro in the chief part. Strakosch tells me 
that he will never give English opera again, but go back to 
Italian next autumn, with a company including Teresa Singer 
and Miss Kellogg. 

Some of the singers have queer stories to tell about their 
adventures on the road. In Boston one of the newspapers 
accused Arditi of being an Irishman. In Pittsburg the secretary 
of a cremation society wanted Miss Cary to sing for the benefit 
of its “furnace fund,” offering as an inducement a ticket os 
her to free cremation whenever she required one. She declined. 
Mdme Gerster attracted great attention from the newspapers all 
through the West, the articles being, as a rule, entitled “ Gerster’s 
Gush,” or “Gerster Gusts.” Dr Gardini usually managed to 
stand between his wife and the reporters, one journal informing 
its readers that “during the daytime Signor Gardini is a 
devoted attendant upon his wife, while at night he plays the big 
drum in the orchestra.” The Strakosch company, or at least 
Mdme Roze, suffered most from snow and reporters. In Kansas 
City the company found the town at the mercy of a “ blizzard.” 
Snow was four feet deep in the streets. No carriage was to be 
had to get from the hotel to the theatre, and the ladies were 
driven there in an old omnibus which took an hour for a quarter 
of a mile. They arrived at the theatre half frozen, sang 
Carmen to an audience of fifty persons muffled up to their eyes, 
keeping time with their feet in order to get warm, In Nashville. 

ennessee, it was found at seven o'clock one evening that the music 


of the evening’s igs ofele—had been sent on to Mem- 
phi by mal, hemes yed from one piano score and* 





the rest of the orchestra were told to look and scrape as they 
thought the necessities of the moment required. All the musicians 
kept music on their desks, and no one in the audience was any 
the wiser, the local paper remarking the next day that the 
orchestration of the work “ was of great originality and beauty.” 
In a Texan town it was found that no supper would be provided 
after the opera. Riotous living was against the rules of the 
house, and midnight suppers came under that head; so Mr Henry 
Mapleson bought some steak during the evening and Marie Roze, 
still dressed as Helen of Troy, cooked it over a spirit lamp 
after the opera, consoled by the thought that no reporter 
would take notes of the meal. That day at a noonday 
dinner, the reporter of the Evening Crow having taken 
note of what she ate, printed a list of seventeen dishes, mostly 
from his imagination. Marie Roze was indignant. But here was 
a meal which would not figure in the newspapers. Just as they were 
about to get into bed someone knocked at the door. “ Who's 
there?” said Mapleson. The answer came back through the key- 
hole: “I’m a reporter for the Morning Buzzard, and I want an 
account of your supper.” 

We are about to lose Mr Franz Rummel, a young pianist who, 
beginning two years ago in very inauspicious circumstances, has 
played himself into the warm esteem of the educated public, and 
is frequently mentioned as the only pianist who can recall Rubin- 
stein to the minds of our concert-goers. Mr Rummel, two weeks 
hence, is to marry Miss Lela Morse, daughter of the inventor 
of the telegraph, an heiress in her own right. The young couple 
will sail for London on the 7th of May. Rummel’s repertory is 
enormous, comprising 150 pieces played from memory, among 
them a dozen concertos, as many sonatas, and other important 
chamber works, such as Rubinstein’s Octet. His friends here 
hope that prosperity will not spoil him as a pianist. 

Havey, 

New York, March 21, 1881. 


( From another Correspondent. ) 

The Mapleson opera season is in full blast, and as Campanini 
has recovered from a hoarseness which kept him off the stage for 
two weeks, the houses are good and everything looks successful. 
Marie Roze has joined the company, abandoning Englishopera. Her 
first appearance was announced for last night in the Magic Flute, 
but the opera was postponed, and she has since appeared in Mignon. 
It is said that Mapleson is negotiating for a tragic prima donna, 
who is now in Cuba. So far he has only given the lighter class of 
works, The Barber of Seville, with Gerster as Rosina, drew the 
largest house. ; 

During Campanini’s illness Ravelli took his place and gave fair 
satisfaction ; indeed, without him the management would have 
been in a bad fix, as the other tenor, Lazzarini, is-by no means 
popular. He has only a light concert voice, not equal to the 
requirements of grand opera. 

Miss Henrietta Beebe, a local singer of excellent repute, and a 
high soprano of experience in concert and oratorio music, is about 
to leave this city for London, where she will be under the pro- 
fessional care of Mr Joseph Barnby. She intends to sing in 
England ; and as she is a good ginger, with a well trained voice 
and excellent taste, she will be a real addition to your list of 
vocalists, She has for some years been the soprano of the English 
Glee Club, a local organization, and the leading singer in one 
of our churches, besides taking part in concerts and musical 
festivals, Her many professional and personal friends here have 
tendered her a farewell benefit concert. j ist 

Mdlle Valleria had a splendid ovation on the evening of the 
23rd atthe Opera. She sang the part of Filina in Mignon, and 
was the “hit” of the performance, though Marie Roze, Cary, 
and Campanini were all in the cast. Besides extensive floral 
tributes, she received a present of a mother-of-pearl jewel case, 
tied with ribbons to a yelvet ctishion adorned with goldfringe. It 
was generally understood that this was her farewell appearance, 
although the management had made no announcement of the 
fact. Valleria is very popular here, and has quietly won her 
way over other prima donnas, who have been more extensively 
starred, and have had better opportunities. to 

Annie Louise Oary, the contralto, declares that this will be her 
last season on the operatic stage, though, as she is in the prime 
of her powers and popularity, the dedieantian is looked upon as 
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only the graceful whim of a petted favourite of the public. 
Nobody can see any reason for her determination, and nobody 
believes that it will be adhered to. 

The preparations for Dr Damrosch’s May Festival are pro- 
ceeding, and the chorus of 1,200 voices is well rehearsed. The 
solo singers will be Gerster, Imogene Brown (known in London 
operatic annals as Signora Orelli), Miss Cary, Miss Winaut (a 
good local contralto, something like Antoinette Sterling), Cam- 
panini, Theodore Toedt (tenor), Myron Whitney, and Stoddard 
(the baritone). 

The Beauplan French opera troupe, now in Chicago, opens in 
New York, April 25th. Ambre is the prima donna, and Tournié 


the tenor. Another tenor, Granier, has just arrived from, 


Europe to join the company. The répertotre includes Aida, La 
Juive, the Huguenots, the Prophite, Robert, and lighter operas. 
TROVATORE. 
New York, March 24, 1881. 
—o——— 
A NEW OPERA IN DRESDEN, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


On Thursday was produced here Carl Grammann’s new opera, 
Thusnelda wnd der Triwmphzug des Germanicus! The Operahouse 
was crammed with an eagerly curious audience. But alas! I 
cannot speak of aught save disappointment and weariness, as 
the result. The first act gave forth a few suggestions of dramatic 
power. There was an effective solo for the tenor (Siegmund) 
exquisitely sung by Herr Gudehns, also a good trio—for Thus- 
nelda, Hilda and Siegmund—grandly given by Friiul. Malten 
Frau). Reuthor and Herr Gudehns—after this all seemed chaos 
—A braying of trumpets—and a sweeping of harp-chords—with- 
out any apparent cause for their deafening fan fares—or the 
soothing Cadences, The two last acts seemed entirely an accom- 
paniment to the declamatory recitatives of the actors 
—and even the glorious acting of Friul. Malten and the 
splendid voices of Herr Bulfs, Herr Decarli and Herr 
Gudehns, could not redeem the opera from being tedious 
and weak—devoid of melody—and of technical power, alike. It 
was superbly mounted—and the dresses were pictures—Three 
hundred persons filled the stage as Germanicus entered Rome in 
his triumphal Car. 

Herr Grammann came on at the close of the opera, and shared 
the plaudits, deservedly showered on Friul. Malten—who had 
two large wreaths of laurel laid at her feet. But tho’ the fair 
Thusnelda won her crown—as a great lyric tragédienne, I fear 
the Composer must strive again, ere he too shall gain the artist’s 
laurels— Wish him a speedy future victory with me, There were 
Wagnerian echoes throughout the opera—but they were ineffec- 
tive and pale. 8. D. H. 

[We should take it as a favour if our correspondent would 
write a little more intelligibly, especially the names of operas, 
composers, and singers more or less unknown. Otherwise our 
compositors must continue to be perplexed in deciphering the 
text. As it is they have followed copy literatim, and must, poor 
gentlemen, accept the consequences.—. 15.] 


—_—o—_ 


ROMEO ET JULIETTE. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World,” ) 


Sir,—I was at the Philharmonic Concert on Thursday evening, 
and must protest (to the honour of Mr Cusins, his orchestra, chorus, 
and principal singers,) that the second performance of the work 
esteemed by Berlioz as his masterpiece, was ten times better than 
the first. ONE MORE WITH BERLIOZ THAN WITH WAGNER. 

[Our correspondent does not protest a whit too much.—®, %.] 








Two concerts, one in the morning the other in the evening of 
to-day, are to be given at the Cheltenham Corn Exchange, by the 
Cheltenham Musical Society, in aid of the “ Henry Smart 
Memorial Fund” (to institute a Musical Scholarship), The 
members of the Society, assisted by professional friends, lend their 
services gratuitously—as do Messrs Broadwood & Sons (always 
ready to promote a good cause) one of their magnificent “ Concert- 
Grands,” The conductor is Dr A, E. Dyer, 





A REVIVED OPERA BY GLUCK, 


Speaking of Gluck’s Betrogener Kadi, lately revived at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, the correspondent of the Signale 
says :—“ The libretto, founded on the French book of Lemonier, 
has been entirely re-written by Herr F. Krastel, of the Imperial 
Burgtheater, and the musical portion very skilfully adapted to 
the requirements of the present day by Herr Joh. Fuchs, con- 
ductor at the same theatre. We are aware from Schmid’s well- 
known biography of Gluck, that Count Durazzo, Intendant of the 
Imperial Theatres, had sent him from Paris, by Montigny, the actor, 
among other French libretti, the book of the operetta, Le Cadi 
dupé, which Montigny set to music. Gluck, who had written 
‘airs nouveaux’ to freshen up several of these operettas, composed 
entirely new music for the particular operetta in question, and it 
was thus that Le Cadi dupé was produced as a comic opera in the 

ear 1761 at the then Karnthnerthor Theater. ‘The Cadi’s faith- 
essness had long been forgotten and forgiven, when, some years 
since, Herr Fuchs came upon the score in Hamburgh, and arranged 
it for a historical series of operas there. A better book has now 
been added, and the score amplified by two pleasing numbers from 
Gluck’s Pilgrime von Mekka (a similar piece, in with 
songs). The plot may be narrated in a few words: Zelmira, a. 
pretty girl, has turned the Cadi’s head, and complains to him that 
her father has spread a report that she is ugly, and keeps her 
locked up at home. The Cadi sends for Omar, the father, and 
asks him to give him (the Cadi) his daughter for a wife. It is in 
vain that the astounded Omar describes his daughter’s ugliness 
(for he has one who is really ugly); the Cadi insists, willingly 
pays 1,000 sequins as purchase-money, and signs the contract. 
Omega, the a daughter, is now brought; the Cadi sees he has 
been deceived, but takes the matter good-naturedly, and returns 
in a repentant mood to his neglected wife, Fatima, while Zelmira 
bestows her hand on her lover, Nuradin.” 


—o—_ 


A PLEASANT LOOK-BACK AT A NEW VENTURE. 


We have received, from a trusted occasional contributor, the 
following survey of the initiatory series of “'Twopenny Concerts,” 
set on foot and directed throughout by that excellent pianist and 
musician, Mr Ridley Prentice, formerly student in our Royal 
Acadenty of Music, now a professor of acknowledged eminence, 


“MR RIDLEY PRENTICE’S TWOPENNY CONCERTS, 


‘* Twelve Concerts have been given in Kensington Town Hall on 
alternate Tuesday evenings. 750 twopenny tickets for each concert 
sold, privately, by ladies and gentlemen belonging to the sub-com- 
mittee so as to get into the hands of the really poor; 2000 could 
have been disposed of for each concert. The Hall invariably 
crammed. At the last concert there must have been 1100 or 1200 


present. The music was — appreciated, as evidenced by 
encores persistently demanded for generally more than half the 
items. Encores were given not merely to popular ballads, but to 


classical songs, and instrumental pieces—such, for example, as 
‘ Where’er you walk’ (Handel), ‘Two Grenadiers ’ (Schumann), ‘La 
ci darem’ (Mozart), Violin Sonata in A (Handel), Violin Sonata 
(Mozart), Andante and Rondo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn), &c. All 
young artists received fees, while artists standing high in public 
estimation accepted only their expenses.” 

The survey is curt and precise, but eloquently to the purpose, 
and Mr Ridley may be congratulated on the results of a scheme 
for the benefit of the less wealthy classes of society, as well-as on 
the pe and countenance he has received from high quarters, and 
the willing support of the artists, without whose co-eperation he 
could hardly have carried it out. 








Sorm: MzntrEer.—Mdme Sofie Menter, the Austrian pianist, 
whose appearance I noticed on Sunday last, gave a concert last 
night, whereat she was the only performer, playing some twelve 
pieces from memory, and sustaining the interest of the audience, 
who remained as though spellbound till the very last note. It is 
long since such absolutely perfect pianoforte playing has been 
heard in Paris, and it is noteworthy that the fair Austrian was 
equally at home in Sebastian Bach and Chopin, in Scarlatti and 
Liszt,—Paris correspondence of the “ Daily Telegraph,” March 81. 
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GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Contrary to the prognostications of many who know how 
frequently “ first nights” do not come off on the dates originally 
fixed by Parisian managers, Gounod’s new opera, Le Tribut de 
Zamora, was duly produced on Friday, the 1st April. 

The following outline of the story is partly taken from a 
summary published in the Figaro, which enabled many to follow the 
details of the book provided by MM. d’Ennery and Brésil. In the 
first act we are shown a square in Oviedo, with Xaima’s little 
dwelling on one side, the Royal Palace on the other, the 
Catiedral in the back-ground. At the rising of the curtain, 
Xaima’s abode is being festively decorated with garlands of 
flowers, for Xaima is about to become the bride of a gallant 
young soldier, Mandel Diaz. The wedding preparations are 
interrupted by the arrival of Ben-Said, the envoy of the Caliph 
of Cordova, at the head of a body of Moorish troops. He comes 
to claim the tribute imposed on the Spaniards after the battle of 
Zamora, twenty years previously, and which it is now the turn 
of Oviedo to pay. The tribute consists of twenty young girls. 
Ben-Said is nts struck by Xaima, and feels highly gratified when 
the third girl designed by lot to become the inmate of a Moorish 
harem is no other than the object of his admiration. The people 
are furious, and threaten to rise in revolt. Mandel begs the 
King, Ramire II., to give the signal, but the King replies that 
the moment is not yet come, for the last war has exhausted the 
country. So the Moors carry off the twenty fair victims. In the 
second act, we are on the banks of the Oué-el-Kebir, before 
Cordova. While the Moorish soldiers are celebrating in song the 
anniversary of the battle of Zamora, Hadjar, Ben-Said’s brother, 
protects from them a poor mad Spanish woman, Hermosa, whom 
the fate of war formerly delivered into the hands of Ben-Said. 
“ Respect her misfortune,” he observes. “ Does not the Koran 
Bay : 

‘**Tiens pour saints les fous, sinon, sois maudit,’ ” 

Ben-Said now returns with his escort, among whom 
Mandel has contrived to glide disguised as one of the 
soldiers. But Hadjar, whose life he once saved in action, recog- 
nizes him, and, being informed of the young man’s love for 
Xaima, promises he will help to redeem the captive. When, 
however, the maidens are put up for sale, Ben-Said, who has grown 
more and more enamoured, offers so high a price that he distances 
all competition, and Xaima becomes his property. The third act 
introduces us to the palace of Ben-Said, who begs Xaima to dispel 
his sorrow and return love for love. Xaima is proof alike against 
his entreaties and threats. Hadjar now enters with Mandel, 
whom he introduces to his brother as the man who saved his 
(Hadjar’s) life, and begs Ben-Said to restore the brave Spaniard 
his Intended. But Ben-Said refuses. He will give his palaces, 
his wealth, but never will he part with Xaima. Worked up to 
the highest pitch of exasperation, Mandel provokes his rival to 
mortal combat. Defeated and disarmed, he is about to perish, 
when Xaima enters and declares that, if Manel is sacrificed, she 
will commit suicide by flinging herself from the window near 
which she stands into the abyss over which the palace towers. 
Fearing to lose her, Ben-Said grants her prayer, but on condition 
that Mandel shall depart forthwith from Cordova. The lover, 
heart-broken and humiliated, but unable to resist, at last yields 
to bitter necessity. Xaima is in despair and weary of life, when 
she is rejoined by Hermosa, who, relating how her husband was 
killed in the massacre and conflagration of Zamora, gradually 
recovers her reason, and in Xaima recognizes her own daughter. 
This scene is very fully developed and admirably calculated to 
afford Mdme Krauss an opportunity of exhibiting to advantage 
her dramatic talent. Hermosa refers to, and repeats, a national 
air, already heard in the first act: 

‘*Debout, Enfants de l’Ibérie ! 
Haut les glaives et haut les cceurs | 
Des paiéns nous serons vainqueurs, 
Ou nous mourrons pour la patrie |” 

This air, nicknamed behind the scenes the “ Marseillaise of the 

ribut de Zamora,” created a tremendous sensation and brought 
down the house, When the curtain rises for the fourth time, it 
is on the gardens of Ben-Said's palace, Mandel has scaled the walls 
to see Xaima once more. The lovers resolve to die together. 





Manéel is about to stab his intended previously to despatching 
himself, when Hermosa suddenly appears, and, snatching the 
dagger from his hands, conceals it in her bosom. She then 
promises to meet the lovers later that evening when Ben-Said is 
at the mosque, and to flee with them. Scarcely has she gone, 
ere Mandel and Xaima are surprised together by Ben-Said, who 
has returned unexpectedly, This time, Mandel will be conducted 
under strong escort to Oviedo, Ben-Said has said that he will 
spare the Spaniard’s life and will keep his word, but he does not 
wish him to be continually in his path. After Mandel has left, Ben- 
Said grows more pressing. He is about to carry off in his arms 
the struggling Xaima when Hermosa stops him. She bids 
Xaima go into the palace and then begs the Moor to respect her 
child and restore her to a mother’s arms. Ben-Said thinks she 
is mad and treats her accordingly, but Hermosa suddenly plunges in 
his breast the dagger she has snatched from Mandel, pet 5 Ben-Said 
falls mortally wounded. 

It would be premature to offer so soon a decided opinion on 
the music. This much, however, is certain: If it does not 
enhance, the Tribut de Zamora will at least not detract from, the 
reputation of its composer. Among the pieces which more 
especially pleased may be included the “‘ Aubade” given by 
Manoel to Xaima; Ben-Said’s cavatina, and the chorus “ Debout, 
debout, Enfants de l’Ibérie” mentioned above. This, indeed, as 
rendered by Mad. Krauss, was the grand vocal effect, obtaining 
volley after volley of applause. In the second act there is a sort 
of Moorish waltz of pleasing character for Hadjar. The scene of 
the sale is full of life, and the concerted piece at the end of the act, 
remarkable for its large and imposing character. In the third 
act, a duet between Hermosa and Zaima met with general a 
The principal features of the fourth act are the love-duet between 
— and Xaima, a romance for Ben-Said, and, as in Act IL., the 

nale, 

Among the exponents Mad. Krauss, though not quite in so good 
voice as usual, towered pre-eminent. Though Xaima is nota 
very strong character, Mdlle Daram might have made more of it. 
Sellier as Mandel has little opportunity for displaying his vocal 
gifts to advantage. lLassalle as Ben-Said and Melchissédec as 
Hadjar were both conscientious and effective. The piece has been 
put upon the stage in a manner rarely surpassed. Vaucorbeil 
has spared no expense, and his liberality has been equalled only 
by his good taste. The scenery by MM. Lavastre, Rube, 
Chaperon, and Carpezat is a triumph of pictorial art, and the 
costumes, by M. Eugéne Laceste, are to match. Gounod himself 
conducted,thaving induced the members of the orchestra to sanction 
an innovation he has advocated, both orally and in print, for years. 
When at the conclusion of the opera his name was (rather super= 
fluously) announced, he was assailed with bouquets as though he 

been a prima donna, M. Meérante’s divertissement in the 
third act, cleverly arranged and carried out, contributed its share 
to the success of the evening. 





SOUVENIR DE LA PATTI" 


La Patti a écrit au jourtial l’Hrénement que sa premiére 
pensée avait été de venir au secours des malheureux d’une 
ville ov elle a recu tant de témoignages de sympathie, Mainte- | 
nant, elle croit préférable de renoncer a son action personnelle 
pour s’allier & ceux qui, comme elle, ont la pensée de secourir 
les familles de Nice qui ont souffert de l’incendie du Théatre- | 
Municipal. , | 

Le Directeur Franchi, consulté immédiatement, a autorisé | 
la diva, et mis la troupe italienne a la disposition des organi- | 
sateurs de la représentation de bienfaisance & laquelle M. 
Vaucorbeil, directeur de l’Opéra, apporte son concours. 





Mvnicu.—Baron von Perfall’s on Raimondin, has been well 
e 


received at the Theatre Royal. rr-and Mdme Vogl especially 
distinguished themselves in the leading characters. 

Tournal.—A new tenor, Noté, has made his first appearatice here. 
He was a private artilleryman at Ghent, and the officers of his regi- 
ment paid for his admission into the Conservatory, 


* Paris correspondence of Le Petit Nigoie, March 28, 1881. 
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“HEIL DIR IM SIEGERKRANZ,” * 


Concerning the origin and native country of this song the 
opinions of the learned differ. Many endeavour to trace its birth 
back to England, and to the 5th November, 1605, the day on 
which the preservation of King James I. by the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot was solemnly celebrated. Others select France as 
the birthplace of the song, being supported in their opinion by 
the Mémoires of Mad. de Créquy, who informs us that the young 
ladies of Mad. de Maintenon’s establishment at St Cyr sang the 
song to King Louis XIV. on his once paying them a visit. The 
words, from the pen of Mad. de Brinon, were set by Lulli, and 
ran thus: 

** Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, venezt le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi ! 
Que, toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis.” 

The celebrated German composer, G. F. Handel, who, when 
George I. ascended the throne of Great Britain in 1714, was resid- 
ing in England, had these lines translated into English and 
altered Lulli’s music. This was the source of the present ‘ God 
save the King” with its well-known melody. From England, the 
melody and rhythm of the song found their way to Denmark, the 
Schleswig poet, Heinrich Harries, publishing in the Flensburg 
Weekly Sheet for Every One, “ A Song to be sung by Danish 
Subjects to the Melody of the English Iolk’s Song ‘God save the 
King’ on the Birthday ” (29th January, 1747) “of their King” 
(Christian VIL). Three years later, this song, with some indis- 
pensable alterations, was dedicated to l’riedrich Wilhelm II. of 
Prussia, and with the title “ Berliner Volksgesang, Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz,” published in the ZZaude- und Spener’sche Zeitung 
of the 17th December,-1793.-It commenced with the words: 
“Weil Dir im Siegerkranz, Herrscher - des Vaterlands, 
Heil, Kénig, Dir.” The sixth line of the first strophe: “ Vater 
des Volks zu sein,” was changed into “Liebling des Volks zu 
sein,” but, in other respects, the text of the first. three strophes in 
the Flensburg periodical were retained, The fourth and fifth 
strophes of the Flensburg version were, in the “ Berlin Folk’s- 
Song” of 1793, compressed intoone. . . . The sixth and 
seventh were altogether omitted in the “ Folk’s-Song,” and, as 
with us, the first repeated as the eighth. In 1801 the song of 
1793 was printed in a separate form, and, with the title: “God 
save the King,” as ritual of a Prussian national festival, according 
to the regulations of the Hnglish Antient Musical Society, 
London, { transplanted to German soil by “Sr., Dr d. R.” The 
sole difference between the song in the Spener’sche Zeitung of 
1793 and the song of 1801, was that the latter did not begin with 
“ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” but with: “Heil, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Dir,” because, perhaps, during the portion of his reign extending 
from 1797 to 1801 Friedrich Wilhelm III. had never been engaged 
in war. When, however, he made his entry into Berlin, after the 
victorious battle of Leipsic, he was received with “ Heil Dir im 
Siegerkranz,” which has remained unaltered ever since. The 
supposed author—designated’ by “Sr., Dr d. R.”—of the two 
songs published in Berlin was Balthazar Gerhard Schumacher, 
Doctor of Law and Senior Vicar of the Bishoprick of the Free 
Imperial City of Lubeck, a man who had lived in England, Berlin, 
and St Petersburgh, and was a native of Kiel. He gave out that 
his song was an adaptation and by no means a literal translation 
of “ God save the King.” But it is evident from the version in 
the Flensburg paper that he dishonestly appropriated that version, 
having it printed with merely some slight alterations. It cannot 
possibly be considered as an adaptation or a free translation of the 
English Hyinn,since the German text has no similarity to the latter. 
}'rom what has been said itis clear that the classical melody of 
our “ Kénigslied” comes from the German composer, Handel, in 
England, but that we owe the words to Heinrich Harries, also a 
German, of Flensburg. 

It was not immediately after 1793 or 1801, but only subsequently 
to the successful campaigns of 1813-15 that the song found its 
way among the people. It was spread about on a grand scale and 


* Frem the Militair Wochenblatt, 
+ Sic in the German paper, 
. ¢ Sic in the Militair. Wochendlatt, 





in an original manner by Louis Schneider, who edited the 
Soldatenfreund after 1833, and who, on the King’s birthday that 
year, gave every soldier in the Prussian army (120,000 strong) a 
copy of the song, with a portrait of Friedrich Wilhelm III. and a 
patriotic explanation of the text, on condition that the song should 
be sung at twelve o’clock on the 3rd August by all his comrades, 
‘When he heard of the idea, the King is reported to have said to 
his Adjutant-General, Job von Witzleben, at Teplitz : “Strange 
idea, that of Schneider's, but fine and indicative of good feeling, 
especially as the business was managed very quietly and without 
a fuss in the newspapers.—Never, either, was there previously a 
case of a young man” (Schneider was a non-commissioned officer 
‘in the 20th Landwehr Regiment) “ compelling the whole army to 
think of me simultaneously, Let him know that.” 





SONG FOR MUSIC. * 


The rose thou long since gavest me, | Ah! pity ’tis thou art untrue, 
Though faded now and sere, | So fair, so sweet to see ; 

I treasure yet, oh! lovingly, | I would not that thou e’er should’st rue 
For thou art still most dear, Thy cold deceit to me. 


Go on thy slippery path, but yet, 
| Take heed thou art not caught, 
| And thy heart’s love on one be set 
Who'll count it but as nought, 


And yet I know alas! full well 
Thy heart is gone from me, 
To other ears the tale thou’lt tell 

That once was told to me, 


I love thee still, and would not harm 
One silken lock of thine, 

I’d rather shield thee with mine arm, 
And call thee wholly mine, 


* Copyright. GIUNONE. 











Rossint AND 118 ScHoot.—Mr Sutherland Edwards has written- 
a very lively and interesting account of Rossini for the series of 
Great Musicians published by Messrs Sampson Low & Co. There 
is perhaps something too much current of this kind of biography; 
but we are not disposed to quarrel with the system so long as it 
leads to our getting such pleasant and interesting writing as Mr 
Sutherland Idwards has given us in his Rossini. The writer 
starts with a modest introduction, which toe those who did not 
know how capable he was of dealing with his subject—of making 
his study at once sound and attractive—might give little hint of 
the pleasure and instruction which are to be got from his work. 
Mr Sutherland Edwards is a musician, and a musician of a judi- 
ciously catholic taste. It is not his way to assume that because 
A writes good, B writes bad, music; and this is apparent in spite 
of his wise avoidance of controversial writing. His appreciation 
of Rossini is especially welcome. * * * * = * 
Mr Edwards’ book is full of instruction, Apart from his keen 
and unassuming critical remarks, he has given a capital sketch 
of the growth and final development of Rossini’s character ; and 
his volume is skilfully sprinkled with anecdote. We do not wish 
to pick out the plums of this kind, and therefore quote only one 
story. On a certain occasion Rossini was compelled by his contract 
to write music for a hopelessly absurd libretto. “The task he now 
set himself was to compose to his ridiculous libretto music more 
ridiculous even than the words. Tenor music was given to the 
bass, who, to execute it, had to shout at the top of his voice. The 
soprano, on the other hand, had been furnished with a contralto 
part, which made demands only upon the lowest notes of her 
voice. A singer of notorious incompetence was provided with a 
most difficult air, accompanied pianissimo, so that his faults might 
at least not be concealed. Another singer, whose burlesque 
appearance never failed to throw the house into convulsions, had 
to sing a sentimental melody of the most lackadaisical kind. The 
orchestration was quite as remarkable as the writing for the 
voices, One of Rossini’s great merits consists in his having intro- 
duced new instruments into the operatic orchestra of his time; 
and in scoring J/ Figlio per Azzardo he wrote parts for instruments 
of percussion never before and probably never afterwards em- 
— These were the tin shades of the candles with which the 
desks of the players were furnished, and which, in one movement, 
had to be struck at the beginning of each bar.” The joke was 
apparently unperceived or tolerated for some time by the audience, 
but in the end Rossini had to make his escape from the theatre.—- 
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NATIONAL PREJUDICE IN ART, 

Under the title: “A Madame la Marquise de Cau2, dite Patti,” 
the Paris Lanterne publishes the following :— 

“The Diva, who owes her fortune and reputation to France, 
entertains, according to the Hstafette, an idea as astonishing as 
Teutonic ; she thinks of giving at her last appearance some precious 
thing or other by the Prussian Wagner. For her last performance, 
the notion isa bright one: it will be a German mode of thanking 
for the success she has had in Paris, and for the French money she 
takes away with her.” 

Did you then believe for a single moment, dear colleague, that 
Mdme Tatti’s heart was French? As far as we know, if Mdme 
Patti enjoys some little reputation, and more especially some 
little fortune, England, Russia, America, and even Belgium, have 
something to do with it. It is true that when France boasted of 
the second Empire, she married the Marquis of Caux, who, like a 
good patriot as he was, hastened to gather into his own fold a 
respectable portion of the French and other money earned by the 
nightingale-throated Diva. To sing Wagner! What acrime! 
Wagner is a Prussian, but not Weber, who never stood on much 
ceremony where French music was concerned; he denied it as 
energetically as Mozart, who has nevertheless retained his position 
in the programmes. What dignifies, however, such petty meanness 
in connection with a great art which depends on no nationality ? 
According to this reasoning, the defeats suffered by Francis I. in 
Italy ought to prevent Mdme Patti from interpreting works 
belonging to the native land of song. Frankly, we are justified 
in feeling astounded at such absurdity, especially from the Lan- 
terne. What would musical France do, were she bound to pre- 
scribe all foreign elements? Lully, Gluck, Grétry, Spontini, 
Meyerbeer, and Offenbach are, it strikes us, not French, any 
more than Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms, whose names constantly figure in the programmes of the 
Conservatory, of Colonne, and of Pasdeloup. Among painters, 
Stevens, Willems, Gustave de Jonghe, Alfred de Knyff, and 
many more, are not even naturalised. And how about M. Albert 
Wolff, editor of the Figaro, who gives the tone to a certain 
Parisian coterie? A man may be French at heart, and yet 
admire Shakspere, without thinking of Charles VI. and The Maid 
of Orleans, Let us admit, then, Wagner’s genius, and pay no 
attention to his crotchets and pamphlets. Germany accords, 
without an afterthought, an enthusiastic welcome to the works 
of Hérold, Berlioz, Auber, and Gounod. Why should great 
nations possess such little minds ?—Féderation artistique. 








CARLSRUHE.—Schubert’s opera, Alfonso und Estrella, was per- 
formed with great success on the Grand-Duke’s birthday. Herr 
Fuchs, who undertook the delicate (impertinent—Dr Hlidee) task 
of adapting the music to modern requirements, came from Vienna 
expressly to attend the performance, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—( From a Correspondent. )—A friend 
writes from Meiningen :—‘‘ A masquerade given here caused much 
merriment. It was a group representing the Anti-Semi-ten-dom in 
the Music.” The leader and ‘‘arrangeur” of the group was the 
Court-actor Hauthner, in an excellent mask, representing Hans von 
Biilow. He introduced himself as conductor of ‘‘a Kohnsert” 
executed by ‘‘Erz-Semiten.” Excepting the finale, the programme 
consisted entirely of compositions by Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, 
whose heads were noticeable among the executants. In furtherance 
of a better understanding, the subjoined works were gone through 
twice :—The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, the ‘‘ Antisemiten- 
song,” from Les Huguenots, and the introduction to the Antisemiten, 
or Night of Vivisection, by Meyerbeer. Much laughter was caused 
by the manner in which the concert terminated. About the middle 
of the overture to La Juive, Hauther-Biilow tapped the desk, declar- 
ing that the performance must cease, as he perceived a ‘‘ Semite” 
in the hall, and had, moreover, to subscribe to a number of urgent 
— This little speech over, Biilow left arm in arm with Men- 

elssohn and Meyerbeer.—(Excruciatingly funny.—Dr Blidge.) 

Hétel de Russie, March 28, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — The members of the Deutschen 
Bihnen Vérein (German Stage Union) hold their general meeting on 
10th and llth April in the Hétel de Russie. The chair will be 
taken by Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Royal Prussian 
Court Theatres, 

April 








CONFIDENTIAL AND IMPORTANT INFORMATION, 


Sir,—For the first time music has taken its place at the 
International Exhibition side by side with painting and scu!p- 
ture. 

A considerable sum of money has been placed at the disposal 
of a special commission—and a jury has been named by the 
Composers who sent music. 

All very fair, so far. 

But, unfortunately, musicians are most jealous of each other 
—hate each other—and distinction has been conferred so sparingly 
on them that they must be dazzled by. this first, and, perhaps, 
last occasion of enjoying government munificence. It may be the 
last occasion, indeed, because musicians have so badly profited of 
the few opportunities offered them officially, that it has now 
become a saying that they had much better be left alone to their 
own endeavours. 

In this present instance, we remark that the members of the 
jury, selected, not exclusively amongst good composers, but also 
in the various branches of musical art: teaching, leading of 
orchestras, and other qualifications having been considered as 
sufficient titles for some of them—those members have begun by 
very sagaciously having their own compositions performed witli- 
out minding at all the composers who sent them to the jury—only 
excepting a few of their friends—and not the most clever, as a 
set out for their own works, 

But that is nothing yet—those honourable jurors, not being 
able to agree together for the distribution of rewards— 
unwilling to give rewards to any but themselves, are going to 
refuse to award any reward—so that painters and sculptors will 
get crosses and medals—as usual—by the bushel, for very inferior 
works only useful to themselves, and musical composers, who 
afford to thousands of people an honourable living through public 
performances which are the occasion of labour for dress-makers— 
manufacturers—and all classes of workmen—those composers will 
not get anything. 

This result is partly owed to the inferior moral education of 
most musicians—many of them upstarts—without any other but 
a special and technical instruction. Most musicians have no 
conscience, as artists, and would sacrifice to their vanity any 
number of their “ Confréres.” 

You would do us a great favour, Sir, if you consented to 
bring the preceding facts to notice with sufficient energy to 
attract attention. 

That you may know for certain that my information is perfectly 
reliable, I give you my name, Yours faithfully, 

eeRRH HH RH 2 
Exam. R.A.M., of London; Ex-sub- 
Prof. of the Conservatoire of Paris— 
Gold Medal of the town of Paris, 
and of Nancy-Emperor's gold medal 
for opera-comic, 
Exeter Lodge, St Helier’s, Jersey, 


July 20. 





SPEAK GENTLE WORDS TO-NIGHT.* 


Speak gently to my heart to-night! ; Speak gently to my heart to-night ! 
Now we have met once more; Thou loved’st me in the past, 
If thou canst utter but rebuke, | Before the with’ring blight of doubt 
Be silent, I implore. On love its shadow cast, 
Since last we met, full many a year | And I have kept the thought of thee, 
Has wing’d its weary flight ; In gloom mine only light ; 
Oh! by the last sad parting tear If thou can'st mov'd to pity be, 
Speak gentle words to-night ! Speak gentle words to-night ! 
Speak gently to my heart to-night! 
Though thou did’st doubt my love 
I kept my faith in thee undimm’d 
As are the stars above. 
And though despair my life has crushed, 
Love still retains its might ; 


ate 


RR Fen 8 





To hear thy voice my heart is hush‘d, 
Speak gentle words to-night! 


* Copyriyht, Sani ANN Sire 








A statur of Beethoven is about to be erected in tie 
Central Park, New York. If Beethoven could only have known it! 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


DrRECTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT, AND LAST MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme, 

Part I,—Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘Dove sono” 
(Mozart)—Mdlle Louise Pyk ; Largo and Allegro, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Veracini)—Signor Piatti; Carnaval, Op. 9, for pianoforte alone 
(Schumann)—Mdme Schumann. 

Part II.—Duo Concertante, in A minor, Op. 67, No. 1, for two violins (Spohr) 
—MM. Joachim and Straus; Gigue, in B flat (Bach), and Presto, in D (Scarlatti) 
—for pianoforte alone—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Song, ‘‘ Margaret au Rouet” 
(Schubert)——Madlle Louise Pyk; Hungarian Dances, for violin and pianoforte 
(Brahms and Joachim)—Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Accom- 
panist—Mr ZERBINI. 


LAST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT or raz SEASON. 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, APRIL 9, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quartet, in F major, Op. 183, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Songs, ‘‘Ganymede” 
and “ Die Post” (Schubert)—Herr von Zur Miihlen; Humoreske, Op. 20, No. 1 
(Schumann), and Lieder ohne Worte, in F major, Book 7, No. 1, and C major, 
Book 4, No. 6 (Mendelssohn)—for pianoforte alone, by desire—Mdme Schumann ; 
Sonata, in A, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Boccherini) —-by 
desire—Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” and (“ Friihlings- 
nacht” (Schumann)—Herr von Zur Miihlen; Sonata, in A major, Op. 47, 
dedicated to Kreutzer, for pianoforte and violin (Beethoven)—Mdme Schumann 
and Herr Joachim, Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

GamMa.—There are no such words as artiste and pianiste in the 
English language. Gammon. 

ErratuM.—In the paragraph about the Popular Concert of 

Saturday week, for Miss Sainton read Miss Santley. 




















To Avvertisers.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 


Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


volume of his works, and he can no more cancel than we can for- 
get it, Under the circumstances, you may imagine what were the 
feelings your proposal excited in my breast. We Frenchmen and 
Parisians can admire Wagner’s works and defend his ssthetic 
principles, and in this I have in truth shown no want either of 
courage or sincerity. I do not doubt that Paris, magnanimous as 
she is, will one day do homage to the genius of the artist and 
forget the insults of the man. But we will never consent to send 
the arms of our city to one who insulted it publicly and without 
cause—on the day of our defeat! Pardon me, Sir, if I answer 
your request with a formal refusal, but be assured that this will 
in no wise interfere with the personal sympathy and esteem with 
which I am your obedient Epovarp Scuurg.” 

Serve Edouard Schuré right, for his long-winded, absurdly 
adulatory book, Le Drame Musical—from which, by the 
way, two or three writers on Wagner, his theories and 
works, have drawn freely for materials— 





Apparition on the wall. 


Dr Suiprrrna.—‘t Danse, Musique, et Poesie forment la 
ronde de 1 Art vivant.” 

Dr Quince.—Then the musician rules the dancer and the 
poet rules the musician. It should be the other way. 

Dr Suirrinc.—No, Wagner rules them all, scenic artist, 
decorator, costumier, manager, and dilettante curtain-lifter 
to boot, 

Dr Quince.—And yet Wagner says : ‘‘ Je n'ai eu d'autres 
éducateurs que art et la vie.” Shut up. 

[ Vanish precipitately. | 
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ABOUT WAGNER'S BIRTHDAY, 
==: 
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HE subjoined letter, published in the Renaissance Musicale, 
was recently addressed to H. von Wolzogen, sublimated 
editor of the Bayreuther Blatter :— 
Paris, 22nd March, 1881. 
“My dear Colleague,—In your letter of the 11th March you 
make me a proposal with reference to the celebration of Richard 
Wagner’s next birthday. Your notion is that I and certain other 
Frenchmen, who are admirers of the Master and his music, and 
who might not be able to pay him our homage personally, should 
be represented on the occasion in question by the arms of the City 
of Paris, which would enjoy the honour of figuring side by side with 








the arms of all the towns of Germany. You beg me, therefore, to 
forward you a model of the ship representing the City of Paris. 
Since you make this proposal in so undoubtedly open and sincere | 
a spirit, I will answer without reservation. My respect for | 
Wagner’s genius and works has not changed since I published my 
Drame Musical, and if, despite this, I cannot accede to your | 
request, the following is my reason, Do you recollect a pamphlet 
entitled Eine Capttulation? It is by Richard Wagner. Are you 
aware that it was directed against the City of Paris? Are you 
aware that it is known in Paris and that Europe has condemned 
it? Perhaps you have forgotten, or tle Master will no longer 
have anything to say to it; yet the pamphlet exists. Richard | 
Wagner thought fit to place it at the commencement of the last | 


| daughter ; the second concert of the Bach ag 2 


From which, by the way, I repeat————what was that 
apparition on the wall? from which, by the way, two 
or three writers on Wagner, his theories, and his works, have 
drawn freely for materials. And that apparition? We live 
in strange times, 








Moe ApEtInA Parrt has been severely called to task by the 
Lanterne, in consequence of a report that on the occasion of her 
last performance at the Théatre des Nations she intends giving 
one of Wagner’s operas, The remonstrance is absurd, seeing that 
the French concert-rooms, from the Conservatoire downwards, 
may be said to hold their lease of existence chiefly through the 
symphonies, overtures, concertos, &c., of the great German 
masters. Supposing the report to be exact, Mdme Patti will even 
then have been forestalled by another foreigner—Sophie Cruvelli 
(Sofie Criiwell), a native-born Westphalian, who but recently at 
Nice organized a performance of Lohengrin, which took place 
shortly before the disastrous fire, Sophie herself (the Vicomtesse 
Vigier) sustaining the part of Elsa, which itis supposed to be 
Mdme Patti’s desire to represent. 

Tux oratorio chosen for last night by the Sacred Harmonic 


| Society was Samson: but about this, the fourth concert of 


the Philharmonic Society, at which Romeo et Juliette was repeated, 
Sims Reeves sang (his very best) in Beethoven’s Liederkreis, 
the “Serenade” of Schubert, and Mendelssohn’s “ Hunter’s Song” 
(beloved of Arthur Chappell), and Montigny-Rémaury played 
Beethoven’s first concerto, as though she had been Beethoven's 
and the per- 
formance of The Martyr of Antioch at Albert Hall, under the 
composer’s direction, in the presence of Royalty, we must defer 


speaking, 
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MR A. J. HIPKINS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 

PIANOFORTE. 
(Continued from page 211.) 
The pianoforte did really begin in Germany, about 1726, with 
Gottfried Silbermann, the famous organ-builder of Dresden, and 
he was long supposed to have been the inventor. As he was not 
the inventor, he must have either followed Cristofori or, as 
Schroeter long afterwards insinuated, made use of his ideas. 
German writers have universally adopted Schroeter, and quite 
naturally, as their countryman, but they have submitted no 
proofs. Mr Hipkins observing this, set himself the rather 
difficult task to obtain the only proof that seemed practicable, 
viz., the examination of the Silbermann grand piano that was 
Frederick the Great’s, religiously preserved in the New Palace at 
Potsdam. He succeeded in gaining the permission of Count 
Seckendorff, who employed the Court pianoforte maker, Herr 
Bechstein, to take out the action and make a drawing of it. That 
drawing, given in Mr Hipkins’s article, proves Silbermann to 
have been a follower of Cristofori, and not an improver upon the 
simple idea of Schroeter, and thus makes Silbermann really the 
second important link in the chain of the historical development 
of the instrument. 

‘‘We must now revert to the fact of Koenig’s translation of 
Maffei’s account of Cristofori’s invention, published at Hamburg in 
1725, an invention recorded and attributed exclusively to its author 
in Walther’s Musikalisches Lexicon (Leipzig, 1732). It was thus 
early made public in Germany, and we think we shall now be able 
to show that Gottfried Silbermann followed Cristofori rather than 
Schroeter when he began to make pianofortes. He is said to have 
made two as early as 1726 (the year after Matheson’s publication of 
Koenig's translation) and to have shown them to J. S. Bach, who 
condemned them for the weakness of their trebles and their heavy 
touch. This adverse judgment so much annoyed Silbermann that 
for some years he made, or at. least showed, no more. Some time 
after this he seems to have made an instrument for the Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, which Schroeter happened to see in 1753 ; 
but, before that, two had been made, admitted to be copies of it, 
by Lenker of Rudolstadt, and had met with great praise. We 
may therefore assume the success of the original. In connection 
with this it is not surprising that Frederick the Great (especially 
when we remember that he had C..P. E. Bach, who owned a most 
beautiful Silbermann clavichord, in his service) should have acquired 
and placed in the music-room in the New Palace at Potsdam, a 
pianoforte by that maker. He is indeed said to have had more, but 
no musical anecdote is better known than the visit of J. S. Bach, 
and his eldest son, to Potsdam in 1747 ; his warm and almost un- 
ceremonious reception by the King, and the extempore perform- 
ances which took place, in which we may be sure that the pianoforte 
would not be neglected. In 1773, our own Burney (Tour, ii. 145) 
apes an account of his visit to the same palace at Potsdam. In 

is Majesty’s concert-room he saw the Silbermann pianoforte ; in 
other rooms the Tschudi harpsichords of 1758 and 1766. Thus the 
pianoforte had not yet prevailed over the harpsichord, these London 
instruments being of later date. But what is now of supreme 
interest is that the same pianoforte is still in Frederick’s music- 
room (1880), True, the instrument bears no inscription or date, 
but since everything in the room remains as it was at the time of 
the King’s death, there is no reason to doubt its genuineness ; and 
it has the whole weight of local tradition in its favour. A recent 
examination, made through the kind permission of Count Secken- 
dorff by Herr Bechstein, the well-known pianoforte maker of Berlin, 
reveals the Cristofori action! There can be no doubt about it.” 

“* We quote from Forkel : ‘The King urged Bach (then 
known as the Old Bach) to try his Silbermann Fortepianos then 
standing in various rooms of the palace.’ A footnote adds—‘The 
pianofortes of the Freyberg Silbermann pleased the King so much, 
that he made up his mind to buy them all. He got fifteen of them 
together. They must now (1802) be all standing about, of no use, 
in different corners of the palace.’ Recent search has failed to dis- 
cover these instruments. Fifteen was a large number for Silbermann 
to have made and had by him, and it must be remembered that 
Forkel wrote at secondhand, and long after the event, although we 
have the statement of an eye-witness, W. Friedemann, Bach’s eldest 
son. Gerber’s Lexicon, published 1792, art. ‘Silbermann,’ states 
that the King of Prussia had one pianoforte made for him, before 
Bach’s visit, and this pleasing him he ordered others for Berlin. 
Mooser’s ‘Silbermann der Orgelbauer’ (Strassburg, 1857) affirms 
that they were six in number, and that one more was acquired after 
Silbermann’s death. Burney saw only one at Potsdam, and that not 
five-and-twenty years after Bach’s visit,” 








‘*Before leaving the only recorded instances of the great J. S. 
Bach’s connection with the pianoforte, we may remark that the 
special character of the instrument does not seem to have struck 
him ; there can be no doubt of his having shared the opinion of his 
son Emanuel, who regarded the pianoforte as only ‘fit for rondos,’ 
and always expressed his preference for the clavichord. It was by 
the youngest brother and pupil of Emanuel, John Christian, known 
as the ‘London Bach,’ that a decided preference was first shown 
for the pianoforte over the clavichord and harpsichord.” 

We leave the consideration of the historical connection to glance 
at the introduction of the square piano in England by Zumpe, 
The almost contemporary invention of this table-shaped instru- 
ment in Germany left no trace or practical following behind. 

‘* Johannes Zumpe is introduced by Burney; in Rees’s Cyclo- 

pedia (1819, article ‘ Harpsichord’), as a German who had long 
worked for the eanecdeietetenalen Shudi, and was the first to con- 
struct small pianos ofthe shape and size of the virginal. He goes 
on to say that there was such a demand for Zumpe’s square pianos 
that there was scarcely a house in the kingdom were a keyed- 
instrument had ever had admission but was supplied with one of 
them, and there was nearly as great a call for them in France as in 
England. Pohlmann, another German, fabricated for those whom 
Zumpe was unable to supply. There are instruments by both these 
makers still existing ; the oldest Zumpe piano known is dated 1766, 
was formerly Sir George Smart’s, and is now owned by Messrs 
Broadwood. No number has been found in it ; yet it can hardly be 
the first of Zumpe’s make, since he would not have been so bold as 
to begin with dividing his black notes and thus have eighteen keys 
in the octave, as he has in this case. Mr Taphouse, of Oxford, has 
one with the usual chromatic scale of thirteen in the octave, in- 
scribed ‘Johannes Zumpe, Londini, Fecit 1767, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square,’ and with XVIIII. stamped on the back of the 
nameboard. Allowing Zumpe to have been a year or two in busi- 
ness before he made this number, he would not have started before 
1765. The action which Zumpe invented or adopted was simple 
and facile, having reference to the published model of Schroeter in 
Marpurg, 1764, in its artless escapement. It became the norm for 
souls all square piano actions during forty years.” 
Resuming the story of the grand piano, we come to the third 
important stage in its development, the invention of the Dutch- 
man, Americus Backers, with his faithful Scotch friends, Robert 
Stodart and John Broadwood, who were afterwards to establish 
their own well-earned reputations, We have to go back, however, 
a few years. 

‘In 1759, John Christian Bach arrived in London. According to 
Burney, who is, however, careless about chronological sequence, the 
first pianoforte seen in England was made in Rome by Father 
Wood, an English monk. it remained unique for several years 
until copied by an instrument-maker named Plenius. ‘ After Bach’s 
arrival,’ says Burney (Rees’s Cyclopedia, 1819, article Rey: ws 
chord’), ‘all the harpsichord makers in this country tried their 
mechanical powers on pianofortes, but the first attempts were always 
on the large size.’ From a previous sentence we learn that Backers, 
a harpsichord-maker of the second rank, constructed several piano- 
fortes, ‘ but the tone, with all the delicacy of Schroeter’s touch, lost 
the spirit of the harpsichord and gained nothing in sweetness.’ Now 
Schroeter the pianist (not he who has been already mentioned), came 
to London in 1772.” 

“The late James Shudi Broadwood, writing in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1812, attributes the invention of the grand 
piano, in 1772, to a Dutchman, Americus Baccers (accurately 
Backers); and again, in his ‘MS. Notes and Observations’ 
(written 1838; printed for private circulation, 1862), he 
repeats this statement about Backers, but with a later date— 
about 1776.” 

‘‘ The earlier date is nearer the mark, but the invention must be 
interpreted as meaning a new action, an improvement on that of 
Cristofori (which may have been transmitted through Silbermann), 
or rather on Cristofori’s first idea, by the contrivance of the 
regulating button and screw which rendered his direct action 
certain, and was ultimately known as the ‘English action’—as 
Backers’s was always called abroad. Mr Henry Fowler Broadwood, 
the present head of the firm of John Broadwood & Sons, in a foot- 
note to his father’s statement in the ‘ MS. notes,’ communicates the 
family tradition that his grandfather, John Broadwood, with his 
apprentice, Robert Stodart, assisted Backers to bring this action to 
perfection—a word which he may use unreservedly, as more than 
a hundred years have passed by and the direct ‘ English action ’ has 
not yet been superseded. It has met all the demands of the far- 
advanced technique of the pont day: i preferred it to any 
other, whether made by Pleyel in Paris or Broadwvod in London 
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and some of the most eminent living pianists might be quoted as 
practical witnesses to its eflicacy. The earliest diagram of it is 
that attached to Robert Stodart’s patent of 1777, for a combined 
pianoforte and harpsichord, in which we first encounter the desig- 
nation ‘grand’ applied to a pianoforte.” 

‘The earliest public notice of a pianoforte in England is in the 
year 1767, when a Covent Garden playbill chronicles its first appear- 
ance in an orchestra, under date of May 16, as an accompanying 
instrument. After Act I. of the Beggars’ Opera, the bill announces 
that ‘Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song from Judith, accom- 
panied by Mr Dibdin, on a new instrument call’d Piano Forte.’ As 
a solo instrument it appears to have been used for the first time in 
London on June 2, 1768, at the Thatched House, by John Christian 
Bach. In 1770, Mr Burney, nephew of Dr Burney, was appointed 
‘to the pianoforte’ at Drury Lane. We do not know what pianos 
they were, or of whose make. They may have been by Backers, 
but to have had his new action, we should have to put back Mr 
Broadwood’s earliest date.” 

As Mr Hipkins merely refers to the playbill, we give it tn eatenso, 


By Particular Desire. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MISS: BRICKLER. 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
On Saturday next, being the 16th of May, 1767, 
THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 
Captain MacHEATH by Mr Brearp 
Pracuum by Mr SHUTER 
Locxit by Mr Dunstath 
Fiicu by Mr Hotrom 
Player by Mr Gardner Beggar by Mr Bennet 
Mat o’ the Mint by Mr Baker, 
Lucy by Mrs Baker 
Mrs Pracuvum by Mrs Steruens 
Diana Trapes by Mrs Copin Mrs Slammekin by Mrs Green | 
Potty by Miss BrickLer | 
With a hornpipe by Miss D. Twist 
And a Country Dance by the Cuaracrers in the Opera. 
Endof Act 1. Miss Bricker will sing a favourite song from | 
JupirH, accompanied by Mr Drspin, on a new Instrument, 
call’d Prano Forte. 
To which is added a Farce called 
THE UPHOLSTERER. 
The Barber by Mr Woopwarp 
Feeble by Mr Murden Bellmour by Mr Perry 
Rovewell by Mr Davis Watchman by Mr Weller 
Quipnenc by Mr Dunstaun 
PampuvLet by Mr Suvuter 
Harriet by Miss Vincent Maid by Miss Cokayne 
TERMAGANT by Mrs GREEN, 








Tickets to be had of Mr Sarsant, at the Stage-door, where places for 
the Boxes may be taken, 











(To be continued. ) 





THe Mippiesex Macis7rares v. HAnpen.—-That music hath no 
charms to soothe the savage breasts of the Middlesex magistrates is 
quite evident. The choral societies in and about London have been 
in the habit of performing Handel's 7’he Messiah on Good Fridays. 
This year the Middlesex wiseacres have given notice ‘‘that they will 
not sanction performances of 7'he Messiah oratorio, and should it be 
rendered in any hall, the music licence of the said hall will be 
jeopardized.” ‘To handle Handel’s work as if it were the lowest 
music-hall trash, not fit for Christians to listen to on Good Fridays, 
shows a strange want of good taste on the part of the Middlesex 
magistrates, unless we assume that these gentlemen have never heard 
of Handel, and do not know what 7'he Messiah is about. Probably, 
after all, they fancy it is some flippant French comic “‘opera-bouffe, ” 
in which case they ought to be sent to a Board school.—Fun. 

M. ALEXANDRE Gui_MAnT’s Organ Recitals will begin on 
Thursday, May 12. Those who attended the concerts last year 
will recall to mind the splendid effect produced by the addition 
of an orchestra in conjunetion with the organ. The recitals which 
will shortly take place are looked forward to with the greatest 
pleasure and impatience by all lovers of classical music, The 
locale will be, as in the three previous years, the Palais du Troca- 





CONCERTS. 


CrystaL PAaLace.—The remarkably fine performance on Saturday 
of Mr F. H. Cowen’s Symphony in C minor (No. 3), by general 
agreement styled ‘‘The Scandmavian,” not only confirmed, but 
strengthened the favourable impression recently created in St 
James’s Hall, when the author himself was at the conductor’s desk. 
Mr Manns took extraordinary pains, bringing out with clearness 
and due prominence all the characteristic effects of light and shade 
and colour, his splendid orchestra following with unvarying precision 
every indication of the bdton, as if, like their chief, they took a 

ersonal interest in the well-going of the young English musician's 
” important effort. The result was another decided success. Herr 
Joachim, besides two movements from Spohr’s sixth concerto, played 
in masterly style his own ingenious and fanciful variations upon a 
theme in E minor, heard with such pleasure a twelvemonth since, 
and with tenfold satisfaction now. This piece is a bonus for violinists 
in the foremost rank, who may, on special occasions, desire to exhibit 
their ‘‘ virtuosity ” through the medium of something shorter than 
a regular concerto in three developed movements. It is complete in 
itself, replete with charm and interest from beginning to end—in 
short, a veritable bijou, sparkling—to use a happy phrase of Schu- 
mann’s—‘‘like a diamond when you shake it.” Miss Edith Santley, 
who made her first appearance at the Crystal Palace on the present 
occasion in an air from Gounod’s Reine de Saba and ‘‘ Durch den 
Wald,” the brightest of Mendelssohn’s Frithlingslieder, came bravely 
through the ordeal. This young lady, with her sweet-toned voice 
and unaffected expression, only requires to shake off the timidity 
natural in so young an aspirant to become mistress of her resources, 
and thus surely, however gradually, to make her way. Mr Frederic 
King, in an air from Hrnani and ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers,” obtained 
well-deserved applause. The impassioned overture of Schumann to 
his opera, Genoveva, brought the concert to an end. 


PorvuLar Concerts.—On Saturday the quartet was Cherubini’s 
No. 2 (in C), which has been heard much seldomer than its fellows 
in E flat and D minor, first and third of the only published set. 
This is an arrangement for four stringed instruments of a symphony 
in D major, composed for, and produced by, the Philharmonic Society 
in 1815. Asa quartet, though emphatically the work of a master 
—for which the name attached is a sufficient guarantee—it cannot 
be compared in general interest with its immediate precursor. 
Nevertheless, it is fully entitled to be brought forward at intervals, 
if only to remind us that the ‘‘stern Florentine” also wrote quartets, 
and that there are three more, besides a quintet, from the same pen, 
which still, nearly forty years after his death, lie silent on the shelf. 
It was admirably executed, with our trustworthy Herr Ludwi 
Straus as leader. The pianist was Mdme Schumann, who layed 
her favourite Beethoven sonata in E flat, companion to the so-called 
(not by Beethoven), ‘‘ Moonlight,” besides joining Herr Straus and 
Signor Piatti in the same composer’s D major trio, styled, by German 
musicians, ‘“‘The Ghost Trio,” because of the peculiarly grave 
character of its adagio. On Monday the clever, intelligent, and 
always welcome pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, took part with 
Joachim, Straus, and Piatti in the admired G minor quartet of 
Brahms, which pleased as much as ever. For her solo displays 
Miss Zimmermann chose two pieces by Mendelssohn—his charming 
little sketch, entitled 7'he Rivulet, which responds to its title so 

oetically, and a prelude with fugue in E minor, both early works, 
velonging to the period of the overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, These were so well given that an ‘‘ encore” was the result, 
and one of the Lieder ohne Worte (in E minor, Book 3) substituted, 
The ‘‘ sensation ” of the evening was created by the Chaconne, with 
variations of J, S. Bach, incomparably executed by Herr Joachim, 
Although this was its twenty-fifth performance at the Popular 
Concerts, it was never listened to with levldiie interest, nor did ever 
the Hungarian violinist throw more fire and enthusiasm into his task. 
The impression on the audience was extraordinary, and, as usual, 
Herr Joachim, unanimously summoned back to the platform, was 
compelled to give another example from the exhaustless store of the 
profound old Leipsic Cantor. Mdme Lavrovska, the vocalist of the 
evening, won marked approval by her singing of an air from 
Handel's Semele, a romance by Gounod, and a ‘ Polish song” by 
Chopin, displaying in each a certain power of dramatic expression 
which would seem to fit her for the stage. The concert terminated 
with a performance of Mendelssohn’s famous Ottet, in all respects 
so thoroughly excellent that it is but just to mention the names of 
every one of the players who followed the energetic lead of Herr 
Joachin—MM, Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti. The end of the Ottet was followed, by the very many who 
staid to hear it, with a genuine acclamation, The last two concerts 
(40th and 41st) of the twenty-third season are announced for this 
afternoon and Monday evening—the 753rd concert from the com« 
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mencement, fair proof that a public exists in London for chamber | 
‘ ; 4 | place in the Town Hall, on the evening of March 30. The leading 
Lonpon Musica Socrtety.—This Association of Amateurs, now | 
| instrumentalists, Messrs Carrodus, Edward Howell, and Thalberg 


music, conventionally styled “ classical.” —Graphic. 


in its third year of existence, gave a concert at St James’s Hall on 
Saturday night, with a programme which, though brief, was for the 
most part of well sustained interest. It comprised the rarely per- 
formed ‘ Dixit Dominus,” of Leonardo Leo, contemporary with 
Handel, and one of the lights of the old Neapolitan school; the 
impressive setting of ‘‘By the Waters of Babylon” (Psalm 137), 
from the ‘posthumous ” works of Hermann Goetz, and a ‘‘ Magni- 
ficat ” by Herr Silas, worthy unqualified praise. These, one and all, 
were extremely well rendered, the chorus being thoroughly efficient, 
the orchestra, led by Herr Pollitzer, equally so, and the conducting of 
Mr Joseph Barnby to match. Among the solo singers were two 
amateurs, presenting more than ordinary claims to distinction—the 
Viscountess Folkestone and the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton—soprano and 
bass-barytone. The lady won merited distinction by her finished 
delivery of the air, ‘‘If I think not on thee, Jerusalem,” a conspi- 
cuous feature in Goetz’s Psalm, the gentleman by his clear enunciation 
of the solo, ‘‘ Daughter of Babylon.” In Leo’s ‘‘ Dixit Dominus ” 
the artistic singing of Miss Anna Williams was particularly noticed, 
her associates being Misses Wakefield and Jessie Jones, Mr Charles 
Wade and the Hon Spencer Lyttelton. Mr W. Hodge presided at 
the organ. As a set-off to these specimens of pure sacred music, 
Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor was introduced by Herr 
Emil Mahr. This performance, while in almost every respect good, 
was strangely out of keeping with its surroundings. A concerto by 
Handel would have been more to the purpose. 

ConcerT AT THE MANsion Hovuse.—The Guildhall Orchestral 
Society, by permission of the Lord Mayor, gave a concert in the 
Mansion House on Saturday afternoon, the result of which must 
have been highly gratifying to Mr Weist Hill, their organizer and 
conductor, as well as to every member of the Guildhall School of 
Music, of which he is the valued Principal. There was an orchestra 
of considerably over 100 performers, to whom a varied selection of 
pieces was confided, among them being Mendelssohn’s Meerestille 
overture, and the first movement of Schubert’s unfinished symphony, 
both remarkably well executed. There were also solos for violin 
(with harp accompaniment), clarionet, and violoncello, besides four 
songs and a duet. We cannot enter into details, and must be con- 
tent with this summary verdict of approval. Music is making rapid 
progress in the City, and sooner or later the ‘“‘ West End” will have 
to look to its laurels.—Graphic. 

THe Sourn Kenstneron Lapigs’ Cnorr gave a highly successful 
performance of Henry Smart’s cantata for female voices, King Réné’s 
Daughter, at 46, Lancaster Gate, on Monday last, under the direction 
of Mrs Arthur O’Leary. The principal vocalists were Misses Maud 
Cornish, Park, Baillie, A. O’Leary and L. Chitty, Mdmes Lea, Bram- 
well-Davis, &c, Mrs Ernest Baggallay and Miss Morgan contributed 
pianoforte selections. The performance exhibited a very marked 
improvement, and there is no doubt that, with the energy of its 
members and the distinguished patronage it enjoys, this society will 
become eminent among amateur musical institutions, 

—o—_. 
PROVINCIAL. 

Epinpurcu.—Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an organ recital 
on Saturday evening in the Music Class-room. ‘The recital was, we 
understand, specially to the University Musical Society and their 
friends, only a few others being invited, including the vice-presidents 
of the society, members of Fettes College, and ladies from several 
scholastic establishments. ‘The programme, which gave a sketch of 
the varied and interesting elements comprised in the selection for 
the annual concert to-morrow night of the University Musical 
Society, was as follows :— 

Overture, Alexander's Feast (Handel) ; Andante, Menuetto and Trio, from 
Symphony in E flat (Mozart); Song, “I fear no foe” (Pinsuti); Chorus, 
“ It wasa friar of orders gray ” (Dr Callcott) ; Pianoforte Solos, “ Wanderer’s 
Song,” Hunting Piece (Rheinberger) ; Chorus, “ From Oberon, in Fairyland” 
(Stevens), Arranged for men’s voices by Sir H. Oakeley ; National Melodies— 
“Ye banks and braes.’ “The boatie rows,” ‘‘ Here’s to the year that’s awa’;”’ 
Song, “Tis not alone” (H, S. Oakeley); Duets—‘1I would that my 
love,’ “OQ wert thou in the cauld blast,” (Mendelssohn); Festival March, 
“ Edinburgh ” (H. S, Oakeley). 

The above numbers, excepting Nos, 3 and 10, are in the programme 
of the society's fourteenth annual concert to-morrow night. Nos. 3 
and 8 were sung by a student possessing a rich and well trained bass 
voice, and fully meriting the applause with which he was greeted. 
Both these (accompanied by the Prolene on the pianoforte), bein 

re-demanded, the singer gave Sir Herbert’s popular ‘‘ Troubadour. 

Another student, who performs to-morrow evening, recited his solos, 
and by his excellent playing and musician-like style delighted 
the audience, —Hdinburgh Courant, March, 28. 








AccRINGTON.—The second concert of the Choral Society took 
singers were Miss Anna Williams and Mr T. Kendal Thompson ; the 


Brown—violin, violoncello, and pianoforte. The members of the 
society, conducted by Mr Thomas Bradley, sang with genuine spirit 
the following glees :—‘‘Bright orb” (Bishop), ‘‘ Drops of rain” 
(Lemmens), ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” (Macfarren), ‘‘ Daughter of error” 
(Bishop), ‘‘ The sailor’s song” (Hatton), and the ‘‘ Market Chorus,” 
from Auber’s Masaniello. Miss Williams pleased greatly both in 
Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me, my heart,” and Marzials’ ‘‘ A summer shower,” 
Mr Thompson being no less successful in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ My 
Queen.” All three songs were encored. Mr Carrodus had to play 
his wonderfully effective ‘‘ Fantasia on Scotch airs” twice, and Mr 
Howell was similarly honoured in a gavotte by Popper. 


West Hartieroot.—Mr J. W. Glover’s operetta, entitled Z'en 
Minutes’ Refreshment, libretto by R. Mansfield, produced by Mr 
Bernard on Saturday, April 2, at the Gaiety Theatre, West Hartle- 
pool, was eminently successful. The title of this attractive little 
piece is suggestive enough of the plot. The music, which is light 
and sparkling, and was remarkably well sung by Misses Ada Carelli 
and Marion Erle, Messrs Sidney Harcourt and W. R. Smith, was 
thoroughly enjoyed by an audience which filled the theatre to over- 
flowing. The young composer (related to Professor Glover, of Dublin) 
was unanimously called for at the conclusion. Mr Glover’s operetta 
is likely to become a stock piece with Mr Bernard’s opera company, 
over which he officiates as ‘‘ chef d'orchestre.” 





M. GUILMANT’S MANIFESTO. 


M. Alexandre Guilmant a ’honneur d’appeler votre intérét 
et vos sympathies sur les concerts d’orgue du Trocadéro qu’il 
a fondés en 1878, repris avec succés en 1879 et 1880, et qu’il 
| se propose de continuer cette année. par une série de quatre 
| grands concerts, qui auront lieu avec le concours des artistes 
les plus éminents pour la partie vocale et instrumentale, et 
dans lesquels l’orchestre, réuni 4 l’orgue, aura une grande 
part. Bach et Haendel, ces deux géants de la musique, ne 
sont encore connus en France que d’un petit nombre d’initiés ; 
et pourtant, ces deux incomparables génies ont laissé des 
ceuvres nombreuses et impérissables, Le but de M.Guilmant, 
en donnant ses concerts, est d’élargir le cercle trop restreint 
jusqu’ici de ceux qui savent les apprécier et les admirer; la 
présence du magnitique orgue du Trocadéro lui rend la tache 
plus facile; en effet, Bach, Haendel, Rameau, Mendelssohn, 
pour ne parler que des anciens, ont trouvé dans les harmonies 
suaves et majestueuses de l’orgue leurs plus sublimes créations. 
L’orgue est appelé & jouer un grand rdle dans la musique 
moderne, et la possibilité de cette alliance de l’orgue avec 
Vorchestre avait été pressentie en 1789 par Grétry, dans ses 
essais sur la musique. Qui n’a remarqué que les morceaux 
d’orchestre écrits dans ces derniéres années affectent dans 
certains passages des combinaisons d’instruments visant & 
imiter les jeux puissants et doux de l’orgue !—Richard Wagner, 
pour la tétralogie des Niebelungen, n’a-t-il pas fait placer dans 
son orchestre de Beyreuth des tuyaux d’orgue se compléter 
au grave l’échelle des instruments. Il y a longtemps que 
Rossini, en cela de l’avis de Michael Costa, de Londres, disait 
qu’un buffet de grand orgue, fit-il muet, devrait toujours 
former le fond doh décoration d’une salle de concert. L’orgue, 
ce paternel auxiliaire de ]’orchestre, ajoute aux masses instru- 
mentales une puissance d’expression, une solennité d’effets a 
laquelle aucune autre combinaison ne saurait atteindre ; c’est 
comme le soutien et le mentor des harmonies de l’erchestre ; 
il enveloppe dans sa suavité leurs sons aigus et graves, de 
facon a en accroitre l’expression sans jamais abuser de sa 
puissance a leurs dépens. ; 

Outre les ceuvres choisies parmi celles des maitres depuis le 
seiziéme siécle, tels que Bach,* Haendel, Buxtehude, Rameau, 
Albrechtsberger, Bruhns, Frescobaldi, Froberger, Homilius, 
Kerl, G. Muffat, Pachelbel, Dandrieu, Raison, Swelinck, 
S. Scheidt, J. Speth, Titelouze, Henri Smart,+ Zachan, Zipoli, 
Claude Merulo, &c., M. Guilmant réservera, dans chacun de 
ses programmes, une place pour les compositions inédites de 
nos auteurs modernes, 


| 
| 
| 








* And Friedemann Bach? jf And Samuel Sebastian Wesley, &c.? 











Signora Zucchi is engaged for the spring-season at the Teatro del 
Liceo, Barcelona. Bottesini is to be conductor. 
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MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Among these is the (admirable) “Crichton,” the members of 
which, from time to time, hold evening concerts. One was given 
on Sunday, April 3, presided over by 


The programme included Hummel’s Septet in D minor, Schu- 
bert’s Ottet in F, and Spohr’s Nonet in the same key. The per- 
formers, (all “ professionals”), were Dubrucq, jun. (pianoforte), 
Radcliff (flute), Dubrucq, senr (oboe), Clinton (clarinet), J. 
Hutchins (bassoon), Paersch (horn), Buziau and Mayres (violins), 
Krause (viola), Sergeant (violoncello), and Griffiths (double-bass). 

President.— —— Durlacher, Esq. (S. H. 8.). Conductor.—Des- 
mond Lumley Ryan. 

Smoke unprohibited. Vivat Regina! 








Heer Mavricze Srraxoscu has returned to Paris, and will 
accompany Miss Thursby to Spain. 


THE lease for Drury Lane Theatre between Herr Franke and 
Mr Harris, for the performances of German opera in 1882, was 
signed on Saturday, March 26, 


Emma Tuurspy.—Miss Thursby had a prosperous tour through 
Holland, followed up by a second, including Bordeaux and other 
cities of France. On returning to Paris she had the distinguished 
honour of singing (April 3rd) at the concerts of the Conserva- 
toire, meeting with such success that she was invited to sing 
again at the concert of the ensuing week (to-morrow, April 10th), 
Miss Thursby then goes to Spain, to fulfil some engagements in 
= = peninsular. She will spend part of the season in 

ndon. 


THE Societé Nationale Francaise held a soirée musicale in Aberdeen 
House, on Thursday, March 31st, at which several accomplished 
amateurs (assisted by Mr Trelawny Cobham and Signor Isidore de 
Lara) sang and played to a numerous and highly pleased audience. 
Among the most successful pieces were Klosé’s ‘‘Deuxiéme Air” 
for the clarinet, performed M. V. Gérard; a Cavatina for the 
violin (Raff), introduced by M. F. Duboc, and one of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes for pianoforte, by Mdme Launitz Tipping. Mr de Lara 
was ‘‘called” after Faure’s ‘Alleluia d'amore,” and was “ encored” 
in his own setting of ‘‘ Adieu, Suzon,” responding to the compliment 
with Faure’s “Bon jour, Suzon.” Mr Cobham was no less success- 
ful, being called after Brahms’ ‘Lullaby,’ and encored in Scuderi’s 
serenade, ‘‘Dormi pur,” for which he substituted ‘‘La donna é 
mobile.” After the concert the President made a strong appeal to 
the audience on behalf of the society, 








BEETHOVEN’S LATER YEARS,* 
(Continued from page 214. ) 

It was in the month of June, 1823, that Beethoven suddenly 
determined to suspend everything else he was doing and devote 
himself body and soul to the idea seething in his brain. For some 
time he had recovered his health and with it his good spirits, 
which rendered him more expansive and more sociable; he felt 
himself in the vein and prepared for the effort he intended to 
make. But scarcely had he set about his task, before he returned 
to his habitual solitude and closed his door against even his most 
intimate friends. Schindler himself—whom, however, he could 
not do without—was severely kept aloof by this laconic note : 

‘‘Do not venture to come and bother me before I drop you a line 
requesting your presence. My swift frigate, the high and noble 
dame Schnaps, will call every two or three days to see how you are. 
Farewell, and, above all, do not dare to bring me any one.” 

‘‘ He now began,” says Schindler, ‘‘to wander about the fields, 
note book in hand, jotting down all the ideas which ran in his 
head. He spent whole days in the open air, oblivious of meal- 
hours, and returning home bareheaded—a thing he had not done for 
some time—having forgotten his hat at the foot of a tree or on the 
perfumed bank of some brook or other.” 

To isolate himself with his thoughts he went to lodge at Het- 
zendorf in a small house belonging to Baron Miiller-Pronay’s 
Villa, but at the expiration of a few days his host’s obsequious 
politeness drove him away. Every time they met, the Baron tired 
him with his compliments and troubled him with his attentions. 
The Baron’s urbanity exasperated him and made him resolve to 
give his too amiable landlord the slip. One fine day, old dame 
Schnaps, the “swift frigate,’ sailed, with all her canvas spread, 
into Schindler’s room and informed that worthy that the Master 
needed his services and expected him at five o’clock next 
morning. The question was to find him lodgings at Baden where 
he had already on very many occasions sought a refuge from 
intruders. Arm-in-arm, the two friends passed in review all the 
vacant lodgings, but Beethoven found they all had some serious 
drawback. He had taken it into his head to pitch his tent ata 
Tinman’s near the Eagle Hotel. Unfortunately the honest 
tradesman had received him the year before, and did not care about 
again having so troublesome a lodger. The more intractable, 
however, the Tinman was, the more obstinately did Beethoven 
insist on resuming possession of his old quarters. By dint of 
diplomacy Schindler managed to negotiate the matter. The Tinman 
consented to open his door once more to the musician, but on con- 
dition, and this was imperative, that the composer should, at his 
own cost, have shutters fixed to the windows of his rooms. Beet- 
hoven readily complied with this requirement without troubling 
his head to ask for an explanation of it. Schindler, more curious, 
interrogated the landlord on several occasions, and at length 
obtained the key of the mystery. We havestated that Beethoven 
had the innocent mania of running the point of his pencil over 
everything which happened to come under his hand. Occupying, 
in 1822, the lodgings where we have seen him just installed, he 
covered the shutters of his windows with hieroglyphics. After his 
departure, an Englishman, living opposite, who had remarked 
this trick of the composer’s, came over to the Tinman and offered 
to purchase for good hard cash these autographs of a new kind, 
Ilere was a source of profit which the worthy tradesman resolved 
on turning to account ; hence his pertinacity. “If,” says Schindler, 
to whom we are indebted for this curious anecdote, “I have nar- 
rated these minute details, it has been to show once again that 
small causes frequently produce great effects.” It is evident that 
Beethoven’s imagination, disturbed by the irksome attentions of 
Baron von Pronay, needed, for the purpose of recovering its 
elasticity, to be located amongst surroundings favourable to inspi- 
ration, Such a retreat—as is proved by the master’s stubbornness 
in the matter—was precisely the modest house where he had 
taken refuge, and we may assert, without paradox, that the 
humble Tinman can claim a share as a collaborator in the Ninth 
Symphony. 

THE LAST TRIUMPH, 

In the year 1823, the dilettanti of Vienna no longer swore by 
anyone but Rossini. Barbaja’s company, re-installed, under the 
business management of Louis Duport, the dancer at the Karnth- 
nerthor-Theater, set people absolutely raving. German musio, 


* From Le Ménestrel, 
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beaten on its own ground, was dumb and no longer commanded 
the public ear, while the Italian siren reigned as a sovereign in 
private saloons as well as on the stage. “For more than a year,” 
said the General Gazette of Music, “ no work has appeared at all 
worthy of exciting any interest. Music publishers aim only at 
issuing operas by Rossini. The field of national art is lying fallow. 
Whither are we tending?” This infatuation had something about 
it particularly wounding for Beethoven, and the idea of settling in 
London, an idea he was fond of entertaining, took possession of 
him more strongly than ever. At the same time, he had thought 
of Berlin as the place where he might produce his Solemn Mass, 
which had already been lying in his portfolio for two years, and 
his Ninth Symphony, which he had recently finished. He took 
advantage, therefore, of his relations with Count Briihl, the King 
of Prussia’s Intendant, and submitted his projects to that official, 
who received them with eager satisfaction. learning the result 
of the steps taken, the circle of Beethoven’s friends was deeply 
moved, They declared it would be a disgrace for them to permit 
the transfer anywhere else of these great works, which the Vien- 
nese thought they were entitled to hear first,.and it was unani- 
mously resolved to send an address to Beethoven begging him to 
reserve the first performance for his adopted country. This 
address, signed by a large number of his admirers, headed by 
Prince Lichnowsky, Count von Palfy, Count Dietrichsen, Baron 
von Schweiger, Count von Fries, and Count Czernin, first Imperial 
Chamberlain, was presented by two delegates. 

“Do not deprive us any longer of the pleasure,” ran the document, 
‘‘ of hearing the new masterpieces which have emanated from your 
pen, but satisfy our aspirations towards the more elevated spheres 
of art. We know that you have written a new sacred composition 
in which you have pourtrayed the sentiments inspired by your pro- 
found faith, and the supernatural light penetrating and illuminating 
your great soul. We know that the garland of your grand sym- 
phonies has been increased by an immortal flower. It is already 
years—ever since the thunder of the Battle of Vittoria has been 
silent—that we have waited and hoped. Re-open the treasure-house 
of your inspirations and scatter them among us as you formerly did. 


Do not any longer disappoint an expectant public. Add still more 
to the value of your incomparable works-by.introducing them to us 
ourself, You cannot desire the children of your genius to be torn 
rom their native land and presented first to strangers, who would 
not understand and properly appreciate your grand language. Appear 
prime ea. exhibit yourself in your glory ; come and make glad your 


friends, your ardent and respectful admirers ! ” 
ttering course of action touched the Master deeply. 
Schindler happened to call on him just as he had read the address. 
Beethoven gave it his visitor with ahand trembling: from emo- 
tion. “That is really noble and grand,” he said. “It moves me to the 
bottom of my heart.” With these words, he dragged his friend 
towards the door. After such a shock, it was necessary for him 
to breathe the air of the open country and soothe the fever which 
was making his temples throb. He did not utter a single word 
during their long walk ; but his resolve was taken ; it should not 
be in vain that an appeal was made to his friendship and his 
triotism. His first wish was to secure the Theater an der Wien 
or the performance of the Solemn Mass and the Ninth Symphony. 
Count Palfy, one of those who had signed the address, was the 
manager. . He was very obliging as to terms, but intractable when 
Beethoven wanted to impose a conductor and a Concertmeister of 
his own selection. Such a step was an insult to Seyfried and 
Clement, two artists of merit whom the Master desired to replace 
by Umlauf and Schuppanzigh, the latter of whom had just re- 
turned from Russia, and Count Palfy could not conscientiously 
consent. The negotiations, which went on very slowly, ended 
in no satisfactory result, and Beethoven was at length obliged 
to give up the. Theater an der Wien and fall back on the Kirnth- 
nerthor Theater. The terms demanded by Duport, who managed 
the theatre for Barbaja, were much harder. He gave the house, 
with band, chorus, and soloists, for 1,000 florins, a comparatively 
moderate amount, but he expressly stipulated that the concert 
should take place in ‘the Subscription and that the prices of 
admission should not be raised. On these terms, the speculation 
seemed likely to prove unsatisfactory in a pecuniary sense, and 
the event showed that this was really the case. The concert, fixed 
for the 7th May, 1824, was announced by a bill thus drawn up :— 
“Grand musical entertainment given by Herr Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven. The compositions performed will be the last which have 
emanated from Herr Ludwig van Beethoven’s pen. 





‘Firstly : Grand Overture (Op. 124). 

‘*Secondly : Three grand Hymns with Solo and Choruses. * 

‘Thirdly : Grand Symphony with a Finale in which are intro- 
duced Solos and Songs on the Text of Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy.’ 

‘*The Solos will be sung by Mdlles Sontag and Unger, Herren 
Haizinger and Seipelt. The direction of the orchestra is entrusted 
to Herr Schuppanzigh ; the orchestra and the choruses will be led by 
the Capellmeister, Herr Umlauf; and the Musical Union has kindly 
consented to reinforce the instrumentalists and vocalists. 

‘*Herr Ludwig van Beethoven will himself take part in the direc- 
tion of the concert.” 

The rehearsals with the soloists began in Beethoven’s own rooms 
and did not go quite smoothly. Mdlles Sontag and Unger had 
at first hopes of inducing the Master to make some modifications 
in the vocal parts, but Beethoven, who had once not been indiffer- 
ent to the wishes of singers, had become intractable. In vain it 
was pointed out that his melody sometimes overstepped the natural 
limits of the human voice; he would listen to no objections, but 
insisted that the text should be strictly followed as it was written. 
“You are the tyrant of the voice!” exclaimed Mdlle Unger, 
exasperated by his obstinacy. ‘My dear,” replied Beethoven, 
“your taste has been spoilt by Italian music.” “ Very well, 
then,” said Mdlle Sontag at last, “ we must trust in Providence 
and continue to torture our throats for your especial pleasure.” 
Meanwhile, the members of the chorus rose in rebellion against 
the répétiteur, who conveyed their grievances to the Master, with- 
out succeeding, however, in moving him. The result was, says 
Schindler, that these worthy individuals adopted the plan of 
counting rests in the passages their voices could not reach, or 
took the liberty of introducing modifications of their own. Beet- 
hoven, fortunately, heard nothing of all these wrongs done to his 
work and never suspected of infidelity those who interpreted it. 
The concert, given on the day announced, obtained a prodigious 
success. The house was filled to the ceiling, with the exception, 
however, of the Imperial box, though Beethoven had done what 
he could for the purpose of inducing the members of the Imperial 
family to honour him with their presence. Moreover, neither the 
Emperor, the Empress, nor the Princes of the Blood, sent a ducat 
to the illustrious musician, whom it was their duty to cover with 
their patronage. They reserved their largesse for Italian Opera. 
In contrast with this august indifference, the public exhibited 
extraordinary enthusiasm. There were outbursts of applause, 
compelling the singers to stop every instant. Placed next to 
Umlanf, and with his eyes towards the interpreters of his works, 
Beethoven did not hear the joyful thunder which was rolling 
behind him. Once, when the delirium had reached its highest 
pitch, Caroline Unger, struck by a sudden thought, took him by 
the shoulders and turned him towards the public. On seeing the 
latter standing up waving their hats and frantically clapping their 
hands, he was able to enjoy his triumph, and bowed before the 
ovation. Hereupon there burst out a tempest, a hurricane of 
cheers, such as had never been heard before. It seemed as though 
the building would fall in, but, while applause and hurrahs were 
heard on all sides, the emotion caused by the composer's great 
misfortune made tears start from every eye. The pecuniary 
result, unfortunately, did not correspond to the artistic success. 
The gross receipts amounted to 2,200 florins, of which Duport 
took 1000 for the manager, while the cost of copying was 800. 
What remajned for Beethoven was, therefore, 400 florins, and of 
this sum a portion was absorbed by incidental expenses. A poor 
reward for so much labour ! 

Deceived, however, by the way in which the public welcomed 
the work, Duport fancied that a second performance of the Sym- 
phony would yield a large sum. He offered to get it up at his 
own risk and guarantee Beethoven 500 florins. e performance 
came off on the 23rd May, in the Redoutensaal, with certain 
modifications in the programme. But Duport discovered he had 
made a wrong calculation. The spring sunshine had leagued itself 
with the want of interest in art of the Viennese dilettanti, and the 
room was half empty. The expenses were not even covered. 
Beethoven felt deeply hurt at the indifference of his countrymen. 
In his anger, he wanted to refuse the 500 florins guaranteed him, 
and it was not till after much entreaty that he was prevailed on to 
accept them. 

(To be continued. ) 





* The censure would not allow the word “ Mass” in a -playbill. 
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WAIFS. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the ‘“‘Twopenny Concerts” in. 


.Kensington Town Hall, projected by Mr Ridley Prentice, with the 
object of providing musical entertainment (no other stimulant) for 
the humbler classes, are successful. Twelve concerts have been 


given with the best results, and the series will be resumed in due. 


time. 
The Singacademie, Liegnitz, have produced Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Mad. Marchesi cannot receive for the present any more pupils. 
W. S. Rising, an American tenor, is making fair progress in Italy. 
A statue of Beethoven is to be erected in the Central Park, New 
York. 
The Politeama Fiorentino, Florence, will shortly be re-opened for 
opera, 


The magnificent Italian tragedian, Salvini, has been playing in: 


Chicago, (U.S 
’ Another pianistic prodigy, Cesare Galeotti, aged eight, has been 
playing in Milan. 


A new literary and artistic paper, the Gazzettino Viola, has been 


started at Modena. 


Signorina Turolla will sustain the part of Aida at the Fenice, 


Venice, next September. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda has been produced, under his own direction, 
at the San Carlo, Naples. 

Doppler, Imperial Capellmeister, Vienna, has been decorated with 
the Francis Joseph Cross. 

The king of the Belgians has conferred the order of Leopold on 
Gust. Oppelt, dramatic author. 

The St Cecilia Society, Bordeaux, have given a performance of 
Schumann’s Paradies und Peri, 

Max Bruch’s Frithjof was performed at the last concert given by 
the Apollo Club, Boston, (U.S.) 

Anton Rubinstein’s Maccabdcr will be performed next winter at 
the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. 

The Teatro Aliprandi, Modena, recently destroyed by fire, was 
insured, but only for 40,000 francs. : 

Mdlle Singer is engaged for two months at the Teatro Bellini, 
Palermo, her terms being 15,000 frances. 

A comic operetta, La Fiera di Sinigaylia, by Respetto, is attrac- 
tive at the Teatro delle Varieti, Naples. 

Der Fall Jerusalems, oratorio by Martin Blumner, was recently 
given under his own direction at Stralsund. 

Sardanapalus, a symphony by Dr F. L. Ritter, was produced at 
the seventh concert of the Harvard Musical Association, (U.S.) 

Saint-Saéns is writing a five-act opera, Znes de Castro, book by 
MM. Armand Silvestre and Léonce Détroyat, for the Paris Opera. 

The negotiations between Mdlle Rosa Papier and Jahn have 
resulted in the young lady’s engagement at the Operahouse, Vienna. 

The French buffo opera company, from Nice, have not been over- 
ee gma with Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jeanneton at the Teatro Scribe, 

urin, 

The receipts on the first night of Simon Boccanegra, at the Scala, 
Milan, were 11,000 francs. Nevertheless, the revival is by no means 
a success. Verdi has returned to Genoa, where he usually resides 
in the winter and early spring months. 

Carlos Hasselbrink, a Cuban violinist, and pupil of Léonard’s, is 
playing in New York. He gained the first prize at the Paris Conser- 
vatory. Mollenhauer’s symphony with chorus, illustrating Collins’s 
Ode to the Passions, will be performed on Easter Sunday, in the 
same city. 

Isaye, a Belgian violinist, pupil of Vieuxtemps, has been well 
received at a concert given [ the Cercle Philharmonique, 
Bordeaux. 

A committee has been formed in Milan to organize concerts and 
dramatic aren for the sufferers by the earthquake at 
Casamicciola. 

At the third Peabody Concert, Baltimore (U. S.), the programme 
included, among other things, Asger Hamerik’s fifth ‘‘ Northern 
Suite” (Op. 26). 

The Society of Musicians, Naples, will give a benefit-concert for 
the victims at Casamicciola, The attraction is to be a band of five 
hundred executants. 


When Greenleaf returned home and found the cook had boiled as 
onions some rare bulbs he had imported, he indulged in remarks 
stronger than any onions that ever left the bosom of mother earth, 
Garlic in comparison had a flavour as mild as macaroni. 





The Betrogener Kadi, a comic opera by Gluck, produced at the 
Karnthnerthor Theater, Vienna, in 1761, has been revived with 
success at the new Imperial Operahouse. 

On the occasion of his benefit at the National Polish Theatre in 
Lemberg, Marcel Zboinski, the popular actor, was recently the 
object of a novel kind of ovatien, which caused uncontrollable 
merriment in the house. One of his admirers handed him up from 
the stalls, not the usual laurel wreath, but a solid pair of boots. 
That admirer was evidently of a practical turn. (Excruciating !— 
Dr Bilivge.) ; 

Some years ago, Suppé, the composer, spent his summer holiday 
with some old friends at Gratz. Every evening a party met to play 
skittles in the garden, When ready to begin, they would halloa for 
the old woman next door to send the “‘lad” to set up the skittles. 
The “lad” was a sprightly black-eyed girl named ‘‘ Maly” 
Materna. One day, Suppé happened to hear her sing ; and, struck 
by her voice, called the attention of Capellmeister Zaitz, also 
stopping at Gratz, to it. Shortly afterwards ‘‘ Maly” was a member 
of the chorus at the Landestheater. By Suppes advice, Treumann 
engaged her for Vienna. Her voice had meanwhile become 
developed ; and thus it was that Amalie Materna made her first 
appearance with decided success in Zaitz’s operetta, Die Hexe von 
Boissy. 

Two Insrances.—A German paper relates two instances of 
absence of mind on the part of eminent musicians in Berlin not a 
very long time ago. One of these gentlemen paid a visit to a col- 
league. Received with cordiality, he sat down on a sofa in the study 
lighted a cigar, and began discussing the recent excavations at 
Olympia. During conversation, he entirely forgot where he was, 
thinking himself master of the house and his host a visitor. Hour 
after hour passed , till the host was at a loss to understand so 
prolonged a visit, while he of the absent mind wished the other at 
Jericho, Patience exhausted, however, the host said he had work 
to do, and should not feel affronted were his friend to depart. 
Tableau, explanation, apology, and laughter on both sides.—The 
second instance was that of a well-known musician, who, when 
absorbed in his darling pursuit, sometimes even forgets he is 
married. One rainy day, he walked for an hour with an acquaint- 
ance up and down an arcade in Berlin. As they reached the end 
leading on to the Linden and were about to turn back again towards 
the Behrenstrasse entrance, the absorbed one who had been immersed 
in a fugue which rendered him oblivious of aught else, suddenly 
aware that his friend was near him, shook him heartily by the hand 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ How are you? I am so glad to meet you!” (For 
fugue, read fog. These are two excruciating instances of North 
German humour.—Dr Blivge.) 





THRO’ THE SHADOWS.* 


Not so! despite the darkness, 
Wide spread unto the gale, 

Shall float our world-famed standards, 
Whose bearers never quail ! j 

And friendly hearts shall cheer them 
As steadily they come, 

High-lifted thro’ the storm wrack, 
The crosses of our home, 


|The storm enshrouds our England, 
Its foam-lipp’d breakers roar, 

And with white crests erected 
They dash upon her shore. 

The great world’s gaze is bended 
Upon our island home, 

As thro’ the crimson shadows 
Her triple crosses come! 


Our senate’s power is riven 
By schism’s deadly hand, 
While dark rebellion gaineth 
Her strength for bolder stand ! 
No marvel e’en our bravest 
Regard with awe the gloom, 
As past with present striveth 
T’avert the threaten’d doom. 


The struggle must be deadly 
From England’s royal heart, 
The mem’ry of this anguish 
May never more depart. 
For is it not ber children 
Whose hands the shadows wove, 
Thro’ which are staunchly pressing 
The crosses of our love? 





Now foemen gather courage | We pray,‘ Lord guard and guide them, 
To vent their jealous scorn, | These symbols of Thy life ! 
When towards their far dominions | Our realm’s true bulwarks ever 
The tempest’s shout is borne. Thro’ centuries of strife! ” 
They deem that England, weary, | And in His hand uplifted 
Will doff her crown of pride, |  Triumphantly shall come, 
And tamely yield the honours Thro’ each and every shadow 
For which her gallant died. | The crosses of our home! 


Mrs C. Hunter Hopesox, 
(A Soldier’s Daughter.) 


* Copyright. 











HamBurcu.—Pollini, of the Stadttheater, has re-engaged for five 
yéars Capellmeister Sucher and his wife, Mdme Rosa Sucher. Should 
Pollini retire from the management during the period in question, 
Mdme Sucher is bound to sing wherever else he may require her 
services, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ee ay OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY PRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Saveedd a 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Bxercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors, 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LF PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of fxs benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ye Sap wenee and removing affections of 


t t. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. bees are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
Spee, Be. 5 . and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

e Colonies. 

















Reprinted from ‘‘THk MustcaL Wor.pD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 

um. 





NEW SONGS BY H. C. HILLER. 
“BIGH NO MORE, LADIES” (Vocal Gavotte)... 9. 0 wees 
“YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND”... ost oes ose dee 
““WAKEN LORDS AND LADIES GAY” (Vocal Gavotte) ... 
“LORD OF HIMSELF, THOUGH NOT OF LANDS” 
“THE OLD FAMILIAR TREE” ae ae 
“THE HOMES OF ENGLAND” ... 00. cee tee as 
‘*QUEEN MAB”. at teres See eee Sah . Ole at 
“THE CHEERY MARINERS” one ooo ow mn ane poet 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Mr Harry Croft Hiller seems to be a voluminous song writer, no fewer than 
seven of his effusions now lying before us. The adaptation of ‘Sigh no more, 
ladies,’ to a melody in gavotte form is scarcely a success, but a bold and vigorous 
setting of ‘Ye mariners of England’ makes amends. This is likely to find much 
favour at patriotic and convivial gatherings. ‘Waken lords and ladies gay,’ 
enother vocal gavotte, also commends itself more than the companion piece. 
Mr Hiller’s other songs are ‘Lord of himself, though not of lands,’ and a set of 
three, AY entitled ‘ The old familiar tree,’ ‘ The Homes of England,’ and 
—— ab.’ In the first of these we re a new setting of the old verses, 
it bh nn Con ann ae the oes Soule with iim Remenn teeniiier 

oem, a 8 a fairy su appro an leasin 
treated,” —Daily Telegraph, y y pprop' y P sy 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


sss CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
aN 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE,. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F, RimBautt, Price 1s, 6d. net, i 
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Recent addition to Ashdown & Parry's yellow catalogue. 


LYRA STVDENTIVM. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





CONTENTS. 


No. 4. GIGUE (from the Fifth French Suite) J.$. Bach 8s. | No. 7. MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO Dr. Arne 4s, 
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8, ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in MDM see GG 
10. MINUET and TRIO in E major ... Haydn ... 3s. 


| F, Op. 17)... 7a ..» Dussek ... §s, (1, AIR (from Gluck’s “ Armida”) with 
4, INTRODUCTION and GAVOTTE ... Dr. Arne... 4s, VARIATIONS ... st .-» Hummel... 45, 


6. SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE, in E J. $. Bach «3s. in F, Op. 46... = ..» Moscheles 6s. 
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